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‘| The Aue Maria Hour 
ral 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Let Your Radio Bring You This Most Interesting and 


Inspiring 


Featuring a Dramatization of the 


Program 


REGULARLY EVERY SUNDAY 
on 
WMEX—Boston at 7:30 P. M. WWL—New Orleans at 9 A. M 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M. WIP—Philadelphia at 7:00 P. M. 
WMCA—New York at 8:30 P. M. WEW-—St. Louis at 7:30 A. M. 


at 10:00 A. M. 
10:30 A. M. 


KOV—Pittsburgh at 11 
KGFJ—Los Angele 


30 A. M. 
at 9:00 P. M 


WAGE~—Syracuse 
KDTH—Dubuque at 


And also on many other stations throughout the country. Consult your local pro- 


gram for the day and hour of the Ave Maria Hour Broadcast. 


Presented by 
THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


In the Interests of St. Christopher’s Inn 


GRAY MOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNEss, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias txu, 1. 
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To take pains to gloss over guilt is a characteristic 


of those adept in the paths of evil. It was Pontius 
Pilate who gave the world 
the unctuous example of hand- 
washing, disclaiming guilt for 
Our Lord’s death while at the 
same time being the agent of His condemnation. The 
clamor of indignation that has resounded in many 
quarters that anyone should cast the least aspersion on 
the purity of Yugoslav justice, manifest most recently 
in the condemnation of Archbishop Stepinac, has more 
than overtones of unadmitted shame on the part of 
those who attempt to justify the violent rule. of a new 
dictator. They would outdo Pilate, by the lie deliberate 
and the accusation baseless, in a cause they know is 
wrong. 


YUGOSLAV 
JUSTICE? 


But are they alone, those who protest that what Tito 
and his timeservers do is of itself justifiable, in partner- 
ship with Pilate? Who, after 
all, is responsible for the su- 
premacy of Tito in a land of 
impoverished peasants? Who 
has helped make puppets like Tito authorities in coun- 
tries of the strength and heroism of Poland? Who 
has consented, by silence at least, to the triumph of 


WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILITY? 


dictatorship in all the countries of Eastern Europe? 
Our own nation, and we the individuals who shape and 
form its policies, cannot escape a generous share of 
responsibility. 


One of the lasting tragedies of the recent war lies in 
the lack of concern we and those allied with us showed 
towards the fate of smaller 
OUR nations. Virtuous indigna- 
APATHETIC tion was everywhere manifest 
ATTITUDE in the treatment of France, of 
Czechoslovakia, and of Nor- 
way when they lay prostrate under the heel of Nazi 
tyranny. Now the Nazis are no longer potent; and we 
shut our eyes to further problems. The pathetic atti- 
tude of Americans a year after the European War is 
supposed to have closed, is reflected in the feeling that 
the Poles, the Slovaks and Croatians can be left to ad- 
just themselves to the governments imposed upon them 
and work out their own destiny. » 

If, in the new order of things, an archbishop is com- 
mitted to prison, a hundred or so priests shot, a million 
or more of the potentially discontented doomed to die— 
all these possibilities (and actualities) we may regret 
but still we can keep our eyes closed to what they 





portend. The misfortunes of these people do not af- 
fect us personally, and after all we have done quite a 
bit of good for them by defeating Hitler. Can we be 
expected to do more? 


Apart from considerations of Christian charity, or 
even natural humaneness, we are expected to do much, 
much more. The fate of 
LIP the Yugoslavs may be fore- 
SERVICE shadowing the fate of other 
ONLY Europeans, and in time, of 
ourselves. Brute force we 
hate, but unless we admit our share in permitting bestial 
policies to attain the upper hand among hapless peoples, 
we may not have to wait too long before we have no 
other alternative for our own continuance in being. 

We spoke of human rights—the right to live, and 
work, and worship, and believe—when we were ar- 
rayed against a power that denied these rights to all 
who differed from it in racial consciousness. We never 
stopped to think of the origin from which these rights 
welled. We closed our eyes to our own denial of these 
rights to other human beings. Americans, paragons of 
virtue in their own esteem, would not admit that cruelty 
and oppression could happen in their own land. Yet 
faced with the facts, we too eagerly sought the hand- 
basin as did Pilate, and excused ourselves as individuals 
from the sins of the people as a whole. 

Such being the case at home, our foreign policies 
were naturally directed by a policy of expediency, in 
which lip-service to lofty principles was accompanied 
by injustice to whole peoples. There was no general 
resentment at political solutions which deprived whole 
nations of separate existence and passed others on to 
overlords of despotic tendencies. The result is a situa- 
tion as threatening to peace as was the period of ascend- 
ancy of Hitler. 


Is there a way out? Looking over the years we see 
that Pilate’s weakness reaped for him only contempt 
and a special place among the 

THE noted hypocrites of history. 
REMEDY The world became _ trans- 
formed by those who were 

crucified with Christ. Can it happen again? Yes, if 
those who speak of human rights will recall the real 
nobility of human destiny, fashioned by an All-Wise 
God. Those who know something of that destiny must 
dedicate themselves to putting into practice the teach- 
ings of the One Who revealed the beauty of it. The 
time is not too late. 
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Portal to Eternity 


LL go to sleep in peace, and will rest in life men that He 
ial” (Psalm 4, 9)—David the King was hears M 


\ 


was the way to eternal life. “He who 


v word, and believes Him Who sent Me, has 
verlasting.”” Such a one cannot be said to die, 
mit “has passed from death to life’. (John 5, 24). 

e se Chat the brightness of this vibrant faith has some- 
it convincing witness to eternal life that we what dimmed, to put the 


t 


mpted by divine inspiration to foretell of the life e 
we be that the follower of Christ should enjoy in 1 
iting the separation of body and soul. David 
matter mildly, is witnessed 
the Resurrection of the Savior; yet strong was to by the dread that besets many a Catholic Christian 
ind in prophetic vision he could look forward as the hour of death approaches. How often we hear 
Ilvent of his Divine descendant, Who would of those of the household of the faith who have died 
death by death, and in His triumph make it without the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, one of 
for us to gauge death for what it trul the most symbolic of all the outward signs by which 
ssage from shadow to substance, the hi ay we are assured of grace! And, more saddening to 


: mise to fulfilment. relate, how often do we hear of Catholics who fear to 
estial 


oples, 


incestors in the faith were more logical i iv summon a priest for an ailing friend lest they upset 


toward death than we. It may h * him and hasten his death. Surely such a situation mani- 
ve no : . ; . eins : 
ing influence of the destructive teachings of 1 fests a dimming of the conviction that death is no 
r 
* } 
| 


rmers, with their soul-killing doctrine of predes- ragedy, but rat 
, an 


ier the portal to eternal life. 
n, has reaped its result even in those who have rhe sacramental 
to keep the faith. It may be that that many discarded by those who profess to return to “the purity 


ity of Extreme Unction, so lightly 


ar- 
to all , : vn ; P 4 
ers of the Church today possess a cons ness of the Gospel’, is manifested for us in the Epistle of 
never ; dang ; : 
i greater guilt by reason of their indiscriminate con- Saint James. “Is there any man sick among you? Let 
‘ights ; : 
these 
ns of 


t with worldliness. It may even be that those who him bring in the priests of the Church and let them pray 
ike up the Church today are, as a whole, too litt! over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
ee i. ressed by the stirring content of the faith that Lord. And the prayer of faith will save the sick man, 

es theirs. If this be so, the time is ripe for a and the Lord will raise him up, and if he be in sin, his 

“= (James 5, 14-15). Here 


that glorious road of vibrant faith that made our indeed we have an outward sign, guaranteed to give 


rand ition of conscience, for we have travelled fi sins shall be forgiven him.” 
duals : | gi 

essors in the possession of this treasure heroes grace, in the words of one of the inspired writers. The 
od inst all adversaries. matter, the form, the minister, the subject and the pur- 
~—— ancient Romans, stoically resigned to the fate pose of this Sacrament are all made clear from this 
is common to all men, and knowing nothing about brief text. God, in His concern for us, instituted a 


life that lies bevond the grave, could not but marvel special Sacrament that would prepare us for our jour- 


y, in 
anied 
neral 


hol w their Christian victims welcomed martyrdom. ney into eternal life. Characteristically, if our faith 
vhole ‘ 4 y 


id men, women, little children, bravely faced antago- is weak, we refrain from thinking too much about this 
sts in the arena that would make any gladiator quail Sacrament, only hoping that we may enjoy its benefits 
and sword. wild beasts and brutal headsmen were when our hour finally comes, and being content with 


} 
! 


hat that 


yn tu 
itua- 
-end- 
ered with eqtfanimity by those who knew 1 _ 

they were going forth to life, a life that in cyimparison Mother Church insists that her ministers be ever 
the life of this world was to be purest Joy and ready and willing to anoint those who are sick and in 
igated bliss. Nor was it only the Romans who danger of death, and it is one of the glories of the 
Church that her priests rarely, if ever, fail to heed 


© s¢ée 
empt 
x the 
tory. 


lled. In every age and every clime the willing- 
men to die taught those who persecuted them such a summons. Like the other Sacraments, xtreme 

: = of . 

surely had the secret of death’s enigma t ' O Tes | 
all the world’s religion, is fittingly prepared for. Consequently all who truly 
share the conviction that we are born into this world 


Unction is more profitable to those who receive it if it 
rans- 

wail 4 nd only Christianity, of 

s, if : almly and unequivocally asserts that life on earth 1 
real ME] @ prelude to what is true life. Only Christianity 
Wise eq teaches that the moment of death is of greater 
must 4 uence than the moment of birth. Only the 


for the sake of departing it for a better one, should 
consider it worth their while to know and appreciate 
the svmbolism of this grace-giving rite 

sach- s} ath lavs down the principle that life eterna It is worthy of note that the priest who administers 
lhe Bi presence of God Himself, is the lot of those wh 
through this life unshakingly loyal to their convict! 

Two thousand years ago, Our Lord told His country- 





Sacred Unction prays not only for the soul approach- 
ing death, but for all those with whom the sick person 
dwells. Perhaps this illustrates the lesson that xtreme 
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Unction is intended to give, that every Christian should 
remember that death can hold no terrors for those who 
have been faithful to the standards taught by Christ, 
or if disloyal have repented. “Peace be to this house” 
is the greeting of the priest who comes to prepare a 
Christian soul for the moment of its departure, to which 
the response is added: ‘And to all who dwell therein.” 
Keeping in mind the bystanders, who may be discon- 
solate in thinking of the desolation that may be theirs 
in separation, the priest then prays that Our Lord 
Christ will send “eternal bliss, prosperity in the things 
of God, peaceful happiness, fruitful charity and ever- 
lasting blessedness” to all the members of the house- 
hold. He prays as well that every discord may depart 
from hence, and that God may send His Angels as 
messengers of peace to those who form the family 
circle. Unfortunate indeed, in view of the beauty of 
the prayers offered for them, are those who pale and 
shrink from joining in the final prayers of the rela- 
tives they love. The Ritual implies that all should be 
about the bier of their departing brother, strengthening 
him with their prayers and being strengthened by the 
mutual love that springs from their membership in the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. 

In no other Sacrament is so much attention paid to 
those who are not the actual recipients of it as in 
Extreme Unction according to the Latin rite. Terse, 
and coming to the point with no false pretenses—as 
befits so holy a thing as a channel of divine grace— 
the ceremonial of the Sacrament does not neglect those 
whose love is directed towards the person who lies 
dying. God is implored to send the household an 
Angel. protector, who will drive from its members all 
fear and terror and keep them mindful of the beauty 
of God’s law, by which those who have been tried on 
earth will soon receive their reward in heaven. 

Extreme Unction is not intended as a substitute for 
the Sacrament of Penance, although it is like it in 
liberating the soul from the wounds of sin. The Sacra- 
ment of Anointing was intended to give strength to 
the person whose span of life on earth is drawing to a 
close, and who may be beset with strange and violent 
temptations, and to prepare such a soul for admission 
to the circle of those who glorify and worship God 
the Omnipotent forever. Consequently it is customary 
now for the recipient of the last rites of the Church 
to receive sacramental absolution at this point, before 
the priest proceeds to the anointing. However, should 
it happen that such absolution is forgotten or neglected, 
theologians tell us that the grace of Extreme Unction 
can take away even mortal sins, so powerful is it as an 
agent of God’s mercy. 

The core of the Sacrament of the dying is in the 
anointings. With consecrated oil, symbolic of strength, 
the priest touches the eyes, the ears, the nose, the lips, 


the hands, and feet of the dying person. Through 
these organs of sense have been perpetrated the way- 
ward actions of the person during life; now by their 
anointing even the remains of sin—the tendency to seek 
pleasure in forbidden things, the temporal punishment, 
due to sin, and that weakness that is the characteristic 
result of repeated sin—are washed away. The dying 
Christian is prepared to meet His maker in all purity, 
to take his place among the martyrs, confessors and 
virgins that surround the throne of the Most High 
What a marvelous blessing God has granted to the 
creature He loves, in spite of the fickleness and weak 
nesses of that created being! 


So marvelous are the ways of God that the Sacra- 
ment of the last anointing may have its effects on the 
body, in accordance with the words of the Apostle 
James. Though the Sacrament is concerned chiefly 
with spiritual health, which has eternal consequences, 
it may be that God wills for the sick person to recover, 
that he may use a further span of life in order to 
acquire more merit for eternal life. This effect is im- 
plored in the words of the prayer said by the priest at 
the conclusion of the office of anointing: “O Hol) 
Lord, Father Almighty Who, by shedding the grace of 
Thy blessing upon our weak and failing bodies dost 
preserve, by Thy manifold mercy, the work of Thy 
hands, graciously draw near at the invocation of Thy 
Name. Freeing Thy servant from sickness and be- 
stowing help upon him, raise Him up by Thy power 
and restore him to the company of Thy Church with 
all desirable blessings. Through Christ Our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Because the Sacrament may have the special effect 
of restoring bodily health it is all the more help- 
ful to those who are suffering from any illness that 
may possibly be fatal. The ministry of healing did not 
die with the dleath of the last Apostle, but remains in 
God’s Church, to be used in accordance with His Will 
and with the effects His Will desires. Surely God can 
work miracles of the physical order as well as those of 
grace, and this is the Sacrament through which suc! 
miracles may be accomplished. 

The whole beauty of Christian living, even of the 
kind of. life led by lax and careless Christians, 15 
brought to a worthy terminus in the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, which prepares the human soul fo 
life eternal. A true understanding of the bounteous 
ness of God in preparing for us a means of grace thag 
serves as the portal to eternal life will secure for u 
something of that spirit of the Christians of old, wh 
saw in death nothing sad or evil, but a consummation 
a liberation by which earthly shackles were stricke 
away that the peace of life eternal might become thé 
lot of the human soul. 
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Legalized ‘Mercy Kill ”" 


By Rt. Reu. Migr. Robert £. McCormich 


UR age is typified by 
remarkable strides in 
the field of mechanical 
avention and production which 
have brought about greater com- 
fort in physical life and have 
rade possible the enjoyment of 
uxuries. It is a strange 
but, mevertheless, a 
t unusual phenomenon that 
a such circumstances there is 
ess attention to a code of strict 
morality and the atavistic tend- 
y to revert to pagan concepts 
turies old. 
lt is not odd then that in our 
resent day some people have 
me to look upon physical 
leasure and happiness as the 
ain purpose and sum total of 
Chis explains the recru- 
lescence in recent years of a 
entimentalism which is basic- 
pagan in its philosophical 
ncept. Among its manifesta- 
tons are the weakening of the 
narriage bond, the constant in- 
ase of divorce, the desire to 
the married life but to 
| children by birth control, 
inl all this in order that the 
vidual may keep up the mad 
amusement and self- 
Another by-product is a great 
‘ar of physical suffering. Some 
le think that they are great 
imthropists and humani- 
ms if they can curtail hu- 


physical suffering, even if it means disregarding man is to determine i rat 1s ‘ 
accepted by civilized pleasant and what is harmful or painful. The vir- 


general code of morality 
is tor many centuries. 


lay | wish to speak to yott about such a move- the mimimum of pain 


tin ; : , <The Euthan: f its terrors bv teaching that there is no future life? 
nour midst which entitles itself “The Euthanasia of its terrors by te aching that there is no 


, 


i 








Editor’s Note: 


Many strange things are advocated 
from time to time by Protestant clergy- 
men. The statement signed by a group 
in New York last month endorsing a 
bill to legalize voluntary euthanasia in 
New York State occasioned less surprise 
than real regret among Christian peo- 
ple—regret that these Protestant divines 
should be so devoid of moral sense as 
to declare that euthanasia is not against 
the natural law and the law of God. 

It is our privilege to publish here a 
sermon on the subject which was de- 
livered by Monsignor McCormick, presid- 
ing judge of the Ecclesiastical Tribunal 
of the Archdiocese of New York, at the 
annual Red Mass for the Catholic law- 
yers of Westchester County, in Immacu- 
late Conception Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
on October 9. He used as his text the 
words of Our Lord Jesus Christ on the 
occasion of the sermon on the Mount, 
as quoted by St. Matthew, Chapter V, 
Verses 17, 19, 21: 


"Do not think that I am come to de- 
stroy the law, or the prophets. I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill. . . . 
He therefore that shall break one of 
these least commandments, and shall so 
teach men, shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of heaven. But he that 
shall do and teach, he shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven... . 
You have heard that it was said to them 
of old: Thou shalt not kill. And who- 
soever shall kill shall be in danger of 
the judgment.” 








death in which one valiantly 
faces it and accepts it.! 

However, Euthanasia, as de- 
fined by the modern Society 
that bears its name, signifies 
“the termination of human life 
by painless means for the pur- 
pose of ending severe suffer- 
ing.”? Hence, to its protago- 
nists Euthanasia means “easy 
dying,” which ts mot quite the 
same as “good death or “dying 
well.” Suffering, to these peo- 
ple, is a thing to be abhorred, 
evidently on the pagan principle 
that happiness in life depends 
upon the absence of pain. 

This idea is neither new nor 
clever. So let us place Eutha- 
nasia under the x-ray of the 
History ot Philosophy, see what 
it is made up of, and give the 
diagnosis of its weakness. Lo 
and behold! The backbone of its 
philosophy is strikingly similar 
to the theory taught by a man 
named Epicurus centuries ago. 
picurus, a pagan Greek phi- 
losopher, founded a school in 
Athens in the year 307 B. C. 
Philosophy was described by 
him as “the art of making life 
happy.” The purpose of life 
is personal happiness through 
sensuous pleasure which, to him, 
is the immediate object of every 
action. 

Epicurus defines pleasure as 
the absence of pain. Each 


for himself what is useful or 


tuous man strives for the maximum of pleasure and 


Epicurus sought to rob death 





ety of : : herefore, accordi “picurus, “the wise man will 
ty of America,” with headquarters in New York Pherefore, according to I I “és rah te 
Euthanasia, etymologically, means “good death lesire not the longest life but the most pleasant." — 

This expression can denote a quiet, painless, natural 1s evident, then, that Epicureanism contains no prin- 
ieath, willed by God to be so. One might also consider ciples of morality, for it reduces right and wrong to a 


matter of individual feeling, substituting for good and 





‘aS meaning moral euthanasia, that is a courageous 





326 ok 
evil the categories pleasant and painful.> Cicero classi- 
fied Epicureanism as childish.® 

An attempt is being made right now in New York 
State to obtain support for this pagan philosophy 
through legal sanction for euthanasia, to be requested 
by the sick person. The proposed bill is entitled “An 
Act to Amend the Public Health Law and the Penal 
Law in relation to voluntary Euthanasia.” Sec 301 
of this bill states under the 
“Who may 


Euthanasia ?”: 


heading receive 
“Any person 
of sound mind over 21 years 
of age who ts sulfering from 
severe physical pain caused 
by a which no 
remedy affording lasting re- 


disease for 


lief or recovery is at the time 
known to medical science 
have euthanasia 
istered.” 

The bill goes on to say 


that any judge of a court of 


may admin 


record of the city or county, 
or any justice of the Supreme 
Court of the judicial district 
in which the patient resides 
or may be in, to whom a peti- 
tion is presented, shall have 
jurisdiction of and © shall 
grant euthanasia upon the 
following conditions: 

(1) The petition must be 
in writing and signed by the 
patient in the 
two witnesses, (2) the peti 


presence of 


tion must be accompanied by a certificate signed by 
the patient’s attending physician, giving his diagnosis 
of the disease and certifying the pain and _ stating 
that there is no remedy atfording lasting relief or re- 
covery, (3) the judge or justice is then to appoint a 
committee of three persons, at least two of them be- 
ing physicians, who will examine the patient and con- 
sult such other persons as deemed advisable and report 
to the court whether the patient understands the nature 
and purpose of the petition. 

The court must either grant or deny the petition 
within three days. A person is then to be chosen by 
the patient, or at least two members of the committee 
with the patient’s consent, to administer euthanasia in 
the presence of at least two members of the committee. 


Of course, as is to be expected, the bill then proceeds 
to whitewash legally all concerned in the act of Eutha- 
nasia, saying that the petitioner is not thereby to be 
deemed as suffering from mental impairment for ask- 
ing to be killed; that he shall not be deemed to have 
died a violent or unnatural death, and that anyone who 
administered or assisted in administering Euthanasia 
is not to be deemed to have committed any offense 





Right Rev. Msgr. Robert E. McCormick 
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criminal or civil, or liable to any person for damag: 
or otherwise. 

Thus, gentlemen of the bench and bar, we have t! 
stage set for the fulfillment of this legalized suicide 
with murder pact and an orgy of so-called “mercy kill 
ings’. Because this suggestion is so shocking and 
revolting to human sensibilities one would think that 
no person would have the courage to mention it 
public, much less the et 
frontery to propose it in a 
bill to the legislature of this 
State. 
it is patterned verbatim in 
many places on the bill sub- 
mitted to the House of Lords 
of the British Parliament 
November, 1936, which was 
moved and rejected on Dx 
cember 1, 1936.7 

Even stranger than all this 
is the statement 


Yet it is not new, for 


made by a 
group of prominent  non- 
Catholic ministers of New 
York approving legalized vol- 
untary euthanasia. The New 
York Times of Saturday, 
September 28, 1946, quotes 
their statement as follows 

“As regards the ethical is 
sue, after giving the matter 
careful consideration, we 
wish to state that, in our 
opinion, voluntary euthanasia 
inder the circumstances men- 
tioned above, should not be 
regarded as contrary to the tea hing of Christ or to th 
principles of Christianity.” 

How any minister of the Christian Protestant de 
nominations can support legalized voluntary euthanasia 
is beyond comprehension because it is definitely against 
the natural law, the innate moral code, the teachi1 
in the Old Testament of the Jewish law, and the tea 
ings of Christ. 


gs 
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That suicide and murder are against the very law 
of nature is evident from the fact that God, who created 
the human being, gave to him a highly-developed nerv- 
ous system which instinctively acts immediately to ward 
off or escape any danger to life. That suicide at 
murder are against the innate moral code of all peoples 
is manifest in the fact that the axiom “self-preservation 
is the first law of nature” has been recognized from 
the beginning of time in the law of all nations as being 
a justifying cause for killing an unjust aggressor. 

If we turn to the Jewish law we find that the Fifth 
Commandment of Almighty God, as promulgated b 
Moses on Mt. Sinai, “Thou shalt not ki 
(Exodus XX, 13). No distinction is made in this 
commandment between suicide and murder. Both are 


states, 
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\gain God said to Noe, “Wh 
lood, his blood shall be shed: { 
IX, 6) 
evere warning in laying down 
of the Jewish nation when He 
ind just person thou shalt not put t 
ibhor the wicked” (Exodus, XXIII, 7) 


we come to the pronouncements of Our Lord 
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image of God.” (Gen 
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st, there can be no doubt that He condemned 

| murder, for He said in the words 
He had come not to destroy but to fulfill the 
law and the Prophecies. Our Lord stated in 
ertain terms, “You have heard that it was said 
of old, Thou Shalt Not Kill. And whosoever 
| shall be in danger of the judgment” (Matt 


It day "S 


» reason that suicide and murder are cond 
{in the Old Law and Christ in the New is that 
n is an act of dominion, and a man does not 





minion either over his own life or that of any 

Only God, the Creator, Who made man 

lis own image, has that dominion. 

both horrible 

supreme and exclusive dominion and 

Himself. 
to God.8 


> cannot be taken by the Euthanasians in the 


r person 
Hence, suicide 


they 


murder are crimes because 


right 
Moreover, they destrov a creature 


; 


y of an unjust aggressor, provided that it is the 
means to save one’s life, for all people recogn 


ght of self-defense. Neither can they appeal to 


killing of the enemy in war because the principle 


i self-defense again applies when the enemy soldier 


rme 


ie 
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motive of Voluntary Euthanasia is not se 
se but the direct opposite—Setr-DestrRuct! 


an they claim parity in capital punishment, for 





| rulers have the duty to promote the common good 
ciety, and must have the means 
he safety of the citizens and the public 


at their dispo 


ecially must they impede such crimes as homicide 
Irequently this cannot be accomplished except 
leath penalty. 

‘killing of a man is not intrinsically evil except 
lar as it is unjust. the 
| direct power over the life of a man (Wisdom, 


To God alone belongs 


13), but He can, and does, delegate it to the civil 

tv which has the right to impose capital punish- 

nt for heinous crimes. 

hy their own authority but as representatives 
n earth, 


t 


Thus the civil rulers do not 
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s does not mean that the Catholic Church advo 


ipital punishment, for she believes in the « 


that civil rulers are not acting outside 


In imposing capital punishment when 
itrants it for the common good. But certain 
zed voluntary euthanasia is not necessary 1 


“lls 
good unless the euthanasians absurdly 
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the patient is and its citizens 
| 


because he is the victim of a painful and incur- 


a menace to the state 
re¢ ly 


disease, 


Catholic that 
s plan for the salvation of the 
his 1s evident from the example of 
Christ Himself, who suffered the scourging at the pillar 
nd the agony and death upon the Cross for the sole 


teaching holds 


Cod’ 


sufferings 
place in 


lividual soul 


purpose of redeeming man from his sins and giving him 
the means of the salvation of his soul. Christ Himself 
said, “He that taketh not up his cross and followeth 
Me is not worthy of Me” (Matt. X, 38). St. Paul 
says, “Whom the Lord loveth, He chastiseth” (Heb. 
XII 6 ), 

Why then do those who profess to be Christians try 
to avoid the means of salvation through Euthanasia? 
Precisely because they no longer adhere to Christian 
principles on the spiritual value of suffering. In fact 
it would appear that Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, vice- 
president of the Euthanasia Society of America and 
chairman of its Executive Board of the Physicians’ 
Committee, hardly believes in the human soul because 
he said, in the form letter prepared to be sent over his 
signature to other physicians under date of Septem- 
ber 28th, “We believe it to be unwarrantable that a man 
may be punished for cruelty if he does not put a horse 
ig out of its misery but is lable to be prosecuted 
for murder if he helps a cancer patieat to an overdose 
of morphine.” Hence, in the opinion of the doctor, 
you and I are on the same level in regard to the future 
after death as the brute animals. 

Some embarrassing questions arise as to the practice 

euthanasia 
the 


The first is what about the purpose 
Is it not to relieve and 
What about the doctor who 


science of medicine ? 
rather than to kill? 
tices Euthanasia ? 
Oath? 


ritical oath 


| Is he not violating his Hippo- 
Tatt Kor him, it becomes rather the hypo- 
What about the equity and logic of allow- 
ng painless death only to those over 21 years of age? 
ir is it to be said that it doesn’t make any difference 
whether the death of those under 21 years is painful. 
Moreover, how about insurance benefits for the bene- 
ficiaries of those who have voluntarily submitted to 
Euthanasia? The more you think it over the more 
complicated it becomes ! 

We come finally to the prognosis for Euthanasia if 
The prog- 


this bill should pass our State Legislature. 
nosis, as the doctors say, is guarded. It is not at all 
favorable because the history of the movement indicates 
Let 


they 


that will not_stop at voluntary Euthanasia. 
us look at the record. 

In Mav, 1931, a group of doctors advocated before 
the 
a painless death sleep to imbeciles and sufferers from 

curable "? The Honorable Lord 
\ovnihan of Leeds, who was the first president of the 
(1: Death) Legislation So- 


stated, at the inaugural 


State Assembly of Illinois “the administration of 
Right 


diseases 


as\ 


euthanasia 
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meeting held on December 10, 1935, that the present 
desire was merely for the legalization of Voluntary 
Euthanasia for incurables in great pain, but added, 
“There are doubtless cases of Mongolian idiocy, or of 
mental defects of one kind or another, that may pos- 
sibly come up for discussion. Now, however, we are 
directing our attention to no other cases than those 
I have mentioned.”!° 

Hence it is evident that the protagonists of voluntary 
euthanasia will eventually try to bring about legalized 
involuntary euthanasia for imbeciles and the hopelessly 
insane, who are not legally capable of petitioning for 
voluntary euthanasia, and perhaps even habitual crimi- 
nals, as one supporter of this theory has suggested. 
Thus we see the ultimate purpose of the Euthanasians! 
America was horrified when, before the war, it heard 
reports that Hitler was sending insane German people 
to death in the gas chamber, although this was an easy, 
painless death and was evidently sanctioned under the 
German law of his day. 

Knowing the ultimate purpose of Euthanasians, why 
then is America less horrified and less aroused when 
it learns from the press that they are seeking legal sanc- 
tion for Voluntary Euthanasia which, evidently, is but 
the first step in their program for this country? If the 
complete program of getting rid of undesirables should 
be legalized then we are face to face with totalitarian- 
ism and state tyranny. 

Listen to what the Catholic Church has to say of- 
ficially in regard to legalized Euthanasia: 

The Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Of- 
fice was asked the question, “Is it lawful upon the man- 
date of authority directly to kill those who, although 
not having committed any crimes deserving of death, 
are however, because of psychic or physical defects, 
unable to be useful to the nation but, rather, are con- 
sidered a burden to its vigor and strength?’ On 
December 2, 1940, the Congregation of the Holy Office 
gave the following answer: “No, because it is con- 
trary to the natural and positive law.””!! 
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Before concluding | would like to have a parting 
word with the non-Catholic ministers who gave the 
statement to the New York Times on September 28, 
1946. Surely they cannot claim that they did not know 
the purpose and implications of the proposed bill be- 
cause they referred to it and stated that “after giving 
the matter careful consideration” they were of the 
opinion that voluntary euthanasia should not be 
regarded as contrary to the teaching of Christ and the 
principles of Christianity. But as we have seen, it is 
definitely contrary to Christ’s teachings and Christian 
principles. 

Hence we are led to the reluctant conclusion that 
these gentlemen are false prophets of whom Our Lord 
said “And many false prophets shall arise and seduce 
many” (Matt. xxiv, 11). That the true followers of 
Christ will recognize this falsity is evident since Our 
Lord says of a true shepherd of the flock, “The sheep 
follow him because they know his voice. But a stranger 
they follow not, but fly from him because they know 
not the voice of strangers” (John x, 4, 5). 

Gentlemen of the Bench and Bar, I have burdened 
you with a long discussion even though I firmly be- 
lieve that Voluntary Euthanasia will not be passed if 
the bill should be presented to our State Legislature, 
because I believe that you and the people of this State 
should be acquainted with the insidious attempt made 
to make it appear that this bill is not opposed to Christ’s 
teachings and Christian ethics. May God, the Holy 
Ghost, in whose honor we celebrate this Red Mass 
today enlighten your minds to make and administer 
the laws of this country and State only in accordance 
with true ethical principles. 


Cit DERE Hs 
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1 La Rochelle-Fink, “Handbook of Medical Ethics,” p. 164. 

Cf. Proposed bill to legalize Euthanasia. Sec. 300, Definitions. 
Turner, History of Philosophy, pp. 176-183. 

Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. IV, p. 500. 
Turner, op. cit, p. 183. 
De Nat. Deorum, I, 25. 

Bonnar, The Catholit Doctor, pp. 98-103. 
Noldin, De Praeceptis, nn. 336, 338. 
Bandas, ‘‘Modern Problems,” p. 110. 


Bonnar, op. cit., p. 100. 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Vol. XXXII (1940), p. 353. 
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e of the ironies of the 
world that there should 
ittle Individuality in an 
unted Individualism. “Be 
‘we say to the person who 
In 
nothing is harder than 
urselves. Everything con- 
prevent it—the routine ot 

| work in office and factory, 
lardization of thought and 
mass-mentality that rules 
and demand in everything 
vies to neckties, and that 
that punishes 
refuse to march in step, 
10 insist in asking awkward 
ns about “wherefore?” 


¢ out of the normal. 


ical Demos 
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‘racism and the taunt of queer- 


lality was 





wth 


Emerson foresaw that indi- 
going to suffer 
tion in the coming age of 
masses and the machine, and issued a last rally- 
ry in his “Self-reliance.” At the same time 
her Concord man fled to the woods of Walden to 
preserve and keep his soul and be himself. And 
ok he wrote has become the Bible of those who 
fight against the crushing effect of convention 
that habit of uniformity that lies on the 
is frost and deep almost as death.” 
e seauton”—‘Know thyself,” was the counsel 
bed over the Doric portals of the old classical 
‘Be thyself” should be written large over the 
Door that leads to the New World. Every 
in should fight his own war of independence. 
theory of Individualism, which ended up with 
lavement of the individual, began with Mill’s 
itled On Liberty. With the best of intentions 
pounded the theory that individual freed 
le interfered with as little as possible, and de- 
ed the idea in the political and social spheres by 
ng that the State should be prevented from 
ng in social and industrial matters. This was 
es-faire theory, which came into vogue at a 
hen Big Business was being born. It 
beloved of the captains of industry who could 
tactics on the “survival-of-the-fittest” plea, 
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By Liam Brophy 


of for miserable 
wages in mines and factories. 


instead slaving 
rhe Machine Age and the poor 
we shall always have with us. True, 
the lot of the poor has been gradu- 
ally improved by various Insurance 
Schemes and movements towards 
State Socialism. But it seems as 
if the individual trying to crawl out 
from under the wheels of Mass 
production, which has crushed him 
into that soulless automaton labelled 
as the Economic Man, sees himself 
threatened by 
of 


the more ponderous 
Socialism. And the 
of the position is that he 
too weakened to resist that 
which, like laissez-faire 
Liberalism, began with the watch- 
word of “Liberty.” 
little 
worker 
his 


weight 
traged\ 
will be 


system 


Consider chance the 
has of im- 
his individuality in office or 
All day long he is forced to comply with 
rigid routine which revolves him in a giant lathe till 
he is turned out according to the standard measure- 
If he resists the process he is just fired. It 
will be argued that he is free in his after-work hours 
to assert his individuality. But he would need to be 
than Thoreau who could resist the 
tyranny of the movies, canned music, and fashion in 
ui its formal decrees to mould him still nearer to the 
shape required by convention. In the Western Demo- 
cracies, of course, the individual still enjoys the four 
freedoms, the sheet-anchors of the sacredness of the 
individual. 

If we would like to make a prophetic check-up on 
the possible effects of Socialism, look on the conse- 


what 
modern city 
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factory 
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quence of its extreme form Communism, already in 
perfect running order. The Dictatorship of the Pro- 
is no encourager of individuality. Its first and 
“Thou shalt conform—or 
Communism has so far crushed the soul out of 
man that it no longer recognizes his right to have a 
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America. In spite of their impudence and generaliza- 
tions they try to be helpful, for they were written for 
Americans. And they have this plea in common, they 
entreat and implore the the United States 


to hold on to their fast-withering individuality. 


citizens of 


American efficiency in mass production has been pur- 
chased at a dear price—the almost total loss of indi- 
viduality. The individual has become a means rather 
than an end, and accepts his position as a mere cog in 
the vast machine without adverting to the devastating 
effect on his personality. Outside the Catholic Church 
religion tends to become a general Social service con- 
cern incorporated within the supercollective framework 
of the state. America will succeed in her aim of pro- 
curing the greatest comfort for the greatest number. 
But there are many reasons why the Scriptures cry, 
“Woe to them that are at ease in Sion.” A comfortable 
body means an atrophied soul—the source of indi- 
viduality. 


But in spite of the pessimists who say that America 
is absorbing the cult of collectivism and comfort, there 
seems to be little ground for the assumption that such 
a cult will be the keynote of the New Era which is 
coming to birth in the States. 
their pioneer 


Americans are too near 
permit that, and these 
pioneers were certainly individualistic, and by no means 
given to comfort. 


ancestors to 


The greatness of America was built 
up by individualists, by lone trail-blazers, whether they 
opened up the vast stretches of the Middle West or 
drafted the Declaration of Independence, that Magna 
Charta of national and individual liberty. 


America has fought two great wars to safeguard 
that liberty, but not in the cause of comfort and col- 
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lectivism, but because she has, in the words of the lat 
with Destiny : 
And these two wars, moreover, have helped her to fin 
her soul, for, whether in the individual or the nati 
sorrow and adversity are the most direct means of self- 


President Roosevelt, “fa Rendezvous 
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Crises are the surest revealers of chara 
ter. The Greeks had a wise saying to the effect that 
in times of crisis a man may “become greater than 
himself.” Which is to say that he only finds out 


toughness of his moral fibre when a strain is put o1 
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And it is in these emergencies that men and nation 












are essentially themselves. 

It might seem impudent to recommend a re-readit 
of Emerson’s essay on Self-Reliance to a nation whicl 
But if the 
fruits of war are not to wither of inanition in time of 
peace it is well to 
“Trust thyself; 


has practised that virtue to a heroic degree. 


sound such occasional bugle blasts as 
every heart vibrates to that iro: 
string”; “\Whoso would be a man must be a non-con 
formist”; “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin off 
little minds”; “Insist on yourself; never imitate. You ; 
own gift can present every moment with th 
cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; but of th¢ 
adopted talent of another, you have only an extempo 
That which each can do bes 
none but his Maker can teach him”; “Abide in the sim 
ple and noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart an 
thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld again.” Adaptins 
the last phrase to the exigencies of the hour we woul 
say to each American: “Be yourself, and you shall helg 
create the World wherein the Fifth Freedot 
will be the freedom of every citizen to know and realiz¢ 


you 


raneous half possession. 


New 


himself to the full measure and capacity of mind, bod 
and soul.” 








Our Christmas 


at Bethlehem should inspire. 


are of their usual high quality.” 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Atlantic City, N. J.: 
Utica, N. Y.: 
am proud to be able to send them to friends.” 
Bloomfield, Mich.: 


lovely.” 











From many letters which have come to us praising our Christmas Greeting Cards we quote 


“The cards are very pretty and most appropriate for use at Christmas.” 
“As always, your Christmas Cards are beautiful and in perfect taste.” 


“The cards are beautiful and truly express the Holy Spirit of the Birth of Christ, and I 


“Please send me five more packets of your beautiful Christmas Cards. 








Greeting Cards 


Last month we mailed to our patrons and benefactors our customary packet assortment of : 
Christmas Greeting Cards. The gracious welcome accorded them proves that they represent the 
true ideal so dear to all Christian hearts which the festival of the Nativity of the Infant Savior ea 





a few: iM 
% 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: “It was a pleasure to receive the Christmas Cards and I noted with pride that they 3 


They are truly 


It will be very helpful and facilitate our work during the busy holiday season if our friends 
who have not yet sent an offering for the Greeting Cards, will do so soon. 
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Very Rev. Albert Deane, Provincial of the build it upon Christian principles. Religious instruc- 
\rgentine Province of the Passionist Fathers. — tion inculcates belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
was recently elected Superior General of the Brotherhood of Man. 

tion of the Passion. A special dispensation 
juired from the Holy Father before Father 
rt was free to accept the office as Superior General 


Carl a A. 


“These basic religious concepts are not intuitive; 
they must be learned ; to be learned they must be taught. 
Unless they are learned the structure of democracy will 
crumble for want of moral cement; progress of demo- 
cracy will halt for lack of a spiritual dynamic. Demo- 
oe & cracy dare not neglect the religious nature of its chil- 


he is only 38 years old—below the age stipu- 


s 


the constitutions of the Order 


is considerable interest and not a little acri- dren, youth and adults.” 
ious debate among Protestant sects as a result of . &  @ 
pening in Indianapolis, In a sermon at the Prot- 
Rhode Island, estant Episcopal Cathedral 
n and Wilmington, of St. John the Divine in 
if Protestant religious The Torch - Bearers New York on October 6th, 
s. The Methodist the Bishop Coadjutor of 
kly, Zion’s Herald, pub- a Puerto Rico, Right Rev. 
in Boston, deploring Deep were the forest shades, Charles F. Boynton, urged 
new development, says Bisnshes nnd’ bashed felee: that people never cease pray- 
the problem of secular- But the torch that led to an unknown West ing and working for the re- 
! public schools can’t be Flamed in the settler’s fire. union of Christendom. 
“What is needed first,” he 
Narrow the forest trail; said, “is real conversion to 
Yet there is One who said Christianity, not simply on 
That ‘tis only over a narrow road the part of the heathen, but 
Souls in Sle ave bet, on the part of the average 
pew holder of the average 
parish church.” 





ed if “churchmen go off 
in escapist corner and 
ldtheir own little schools.” 
the opinion of the editor, 
would only lead to a 
wish parish school system, Weary and long the toil,— 
testant system, and en- March of the East, so slow; 
rgement of the Catholic Yet the peace and love in the settler’s house May the good Bishop’s 
tem — and the atheists Princes might long to know. words be taken to heart by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses many, and inspire them to 
establish theirs.” Theirs be our praise, and more,— join with the Catholic faith- 


Strength for our own time’s strife; ) 
itholics will see in this For they bore the torch on the narrow road ful the world over in observ- 
ing the special period, Janu- 


trend to establish That led to a nation’s life. 
Per , 28 2 
lous schools an under- —Edith B. Spaulding. ary 18 to January £95 dedi 
long needed if the cated to prayer for Church 
ren of the present gen- Unity, that all may be one in 
outside the Catholic the Fold of Christ, the Holy, 
irch are to obtain a knowledge of God. Catholic and Apostolic Church. 














ie need for religion in education was forcefully A different aspect to the question of Christian unity 

sized by President Truman in a letter he ad- than that just mentioned, was emphasized in the address 
sed to the International Council of Religious Edu- given at the 12th General Council of the United Church 
nin Chicago, endorsing Religious Education Week, fF Canada meeting a few weeks ago in Montreal. Dr. 
ptember 29 to October 6. The President's letter [:rnest Trice Thompson, Presbyterian minister and 
professor of church history at the Union Theological 
lt is my earnest hope that this observance will serve Seminary, Richmond, Va, declared that unless Protes- 
emphasize the basic importance for democracy Of tant churches, which now number 256 different denomi- 
tligious education. nations in the United States show a strong tendency 
towards unity among themselves, the world will come 
to recognize the Catholic Church rather than Protes- 


in part: 


one thing we are certain and that is that 
‘“nnot build an enduring peace structure unless 
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tantism as the power capable of bringing about world 
order. 
* * * * 

From time to time we have referred in these columns 
to the efforts being made in various centers to curb the 
distribution of obscene literature. True, these efforts 
have been intermittent because of lack of organization. 
We believe, however, that a decided impetus will be 
given to the movement 
throughout New York 
State if a bill to be intro 
duced in the next 
of the Legislature in Janu- 
ary becomes law. State 
Senator William F. Condon 
has prepared a bill to place 


session 


the responsibility where it 
belongs in the sale of sala- 
cious literature. Under the 
present laws only the per- 
son who does the selling is 
liable to punishment. 
“Why should some little 
stationery store owner be 
punished and the author 
and publisher escape?” 
asked the Senator. “I in- 
tend to place the responsi- 
bility where it 
with the author 
publisher —and_ to 
campaign to rid bookshelves 
of salacious literature, 
which is particularly harm- 
ful to our young people.” 


belongs 
and the 
start a 
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A notable tribute is paid 


the Holy See by Sumner 
Welles, whose reputation 
as an astute and well-in- 


formed diplomat is recog- 

nized the world over. In his 

new book, Where Are We Heading? (Harper and 
Brothers, New York), Mr. Welles, former United 
States Under Secretary of State, declares that, in the 
political crystallization which took place in Italy after 
the war, the popularity of the Vatican and of the Pope 
himself has assumed great practical importance. The 
constantly increasing strength shown by the Christian 
Democratic party cannot be regarded as a phenomenon 
completely separated from renewed Italian confidence 
in the Church, he believes. 

“The fall of the Fascist regime, after its persistent 
efforts to undermine the standing of the Vatican with 
the Italian people,” he states, “has added to the prestige 
of the Holy See. The courageous resistance to the 
German invaders and to the Fascist gangsters so often 
demonstrated by the parish priests, as well as by some 





Most Reverend Archbishop Stepinac 
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of the Italian Hierarchy, added to the moral strengt! 
of the Church. Finally, the stalwart position main 
tained by the Supreme Pontiff himself, and the realiza 
tion of the Italian populace that it was owing primaril; 
to the Pope’s own efforts that the Holy City had beer 
saved from destruction, greatly enhanced his popularits 


and influence.” 
* 7 . - 


The conviction and im 
prisonment of Archbishog 
Aloysius Stepinac in Yugo 


slavia last month was s 
patently a travesty on jus 
tice that the inciden 


shocked the conscience 
the world. Not alone di 
the co-religionists of th 
Archbishop everywher 
feel keenly the outrageou 
treatment accorded him, bu 
people of all denomination 
have not been slow to con 
demn the action of Tit 
and his minions in persecut 
ing a man who was the e 
bodiment of patriotism, an 
who labored without stin 
during the war to save hi 
fellowmen, regardless o 
creed, from the ruthle 
band of Communist bri; 
ands who have betrayed th 
Yugoslavian people. 

The trial and convictio 
of Archbishop Stepinac o 
trumped-up charges befo 
a four-man court of rabi 
Communists, is but or 
angle of a general plan « 
open warfare on the Cath 
lic Church. The Basi4 
Nachrichten, a leading Pro 
estant paper in Switzerland, in an editorial declare 
that “obviously, Communism considers the hour ¢ 
reckoning with the Catholic Church has arrived ar 
Tito probably feels strong enough to proceed with tl 
liquidation of the Church in Yugoslavia, one of tl 
main obstacles forestalling the Communist thrust 
ward the West.”’ 

In the United States, the New York Témes sums ' 
what must be the unanimous feeling of the Americ: 
people when, in the course of an editorial in its iss 
of October 3, it stated: “Not since Cardinal Mercie 
Roman prelate of Belgium in the First World War, at 
Pastor Niemoeller in Hitler’s Protestant Germany, | 
any churchman so boldly faced entrenched tyrann 
shielded only in the armor of his conscience. 

“The Communist dictatorship will not tolerate amoq 
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the masses any influence it cannot digest and uses for 
ts own nutriment. It will acknowledge no control 
n’s minds other than its own. The Catholic 
especially powerful among the Croats, is the 
bulwark against Communism in Yugoslavia 
(Therefore it must be crushed. Murders of 

priests by the secret police have failed to crush it, The 


tial of Archbishop Stepinac is the heaviest weapon 


t the church Tito has yet rolled out. If the les- 
religious history mean anything, he is merely 
. martyr, whose spirit and influence he cannot 


* * * * 


leath took place in Granada, Spain, on Octo- 
{f His Eminence, Augustin Cardinal Parrado. 
3ishop of Valencia, he was translated to 
nada and appointed Archbishop of that See in 1934 
s created a Cardinal at the last Papal Consistory 
ruary, 1946. 
Rev. John B. Morris, Bishop of the Diocese 
tle Rock, since 1907, died on October 22 
{ 79 years. 
passing on October 28 of Rev. Mark Moeshin 
3 St. Joseph’s Monastery in Baltimore, Md., at the 
{ 92 years, closed the earthly career of a priest 
was widely known in the United States for his 
nary activities among the Colored people over 
ng period of years. Father Mark was said to be 
dest member in the world of the Passionist Order 
bserved last year the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
profession of vows. 


, at the 


nd * * . 


4 


Accepting the invitation of the Archbishop of New 
tk, His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, thirty-three 
ns were officially represented at a Solemn Ponti- 
ical Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on 
nday, October 27, the Feast of Christ the King, to 
woke Divine guidance upon the deliberations of the 


Vnited Nations General Assembly. 


Ty 


The nations represented were Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, 


Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican 
epublic, Ecuador, France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, 
ia, Iran, Liberia, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
ew Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, the 
lippines, Poland, the Soviet Union, the United 
ngdom, the United States and Venezuela 


sta Rica, 


+ & 2 


‘any bishops, a great number of priests, sisters and 
people attended the meeting last month at Green 
Che 


rm 1 by 


lary purpose of the movement was outlined 


‘ost Rev. William Mulloy of Covington, Ky., who 


‘ated that it aims to stimulate a positive program ot 


1 to strengthen Catholicism in the rural areas: 
‘To care for underprivileged Catholics living on the 


“, principally spiritually, using rural retreats and the 
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religious exercises for the purpose, but also to aid them 
economically through encouragement of the credit, con- 
sumer or producer cooperative system, and to encour- 
ige community recreation, 


“To keep Catholics on the land. This object to be 


accomplished by showing the advantages of rural life 
for the individual and principally for the family. 


“To increase the number of Catholics on the land, 
because conference leaders feel that too many farm 
children migrate to the cities, frequently crowding the 
labor market. (Only 15 per cent of an estimated 30,- 
0O0U,000 Catholics are on the land.) 


“To convert the non-Catholics on the land. This ob- 
jective is aimed at approximately 75,000,000 people in 
the United States who profess no religious belief, and 
especially those who live in rural areas.” 


* * * * 


Reports in American papers during the past few 
weeks of widespread unrest in Russia and of “blood 
purges” while difficult, if not impossible to confirm be- 
cause of the rigid control in which the Communist junta 
holds the country and people, may well be considered 
to have more than a modicum of truth. A staff reporter 
for the Catholic Herald (London) in an article in that 
excellent weekly on September 6, states on information 
furnished him by a Ukrainian in London, that an army 
ifficered by Ukrainian insurgents is waging war within 
the Soviet Union. In some places it is underground ; 
in others it is in the field. Large tracts of territory are 
under the administration of the Ukrainian Insurgents. 
\ll land from the Carpathian mountains and their foot- 
hills to the Polish city of Przemysl, it is alleged, is 
under the control of this army. 


* * * * 


lruth may, and generally does travel slowly, but a 
lie travels with the wings of speed. In recent weeks 
much publicity was given to a statement appearing in 
. book written by Lt. George Ray Tweed, Navy officer 
who eluded capture by the Japanese on Guam for 31 
months. Twenty-one pages of affidavits sworn to before 
a United States Navy officer and embodied in an article 
written by the Rev. Hugh F. Costigan, S. J., disproved 
the charges made by Tweed that two priests on Guam, 
Fathers Duenas and Calvo, violated the seal of Confes- 
sion. The charges made by Tweed in his book Robin- 
son Crusoe USN, caused him to be booed and hissed 
by the natives when he made a recent reappearance on 
Guam. 

Lieut. Tweed, in an interview in Honolulu, has ad- 
mitted the falsity of the accusation against Father 
Duenas. ‘Tweed said it was based on a story some one 
else told him and explained his regrets, saying: “I have 
since found out the story was untrue in all details and 
am terribly sorry.” 








Saciely of Atonement Aunals 


INCE 


venerable 


the 
Saint 
the 
some 
Jonaventure, 


entrusting of 
Church of 
Onofrio in Rome to 
Friars of the Atonement 
Father 
S. A., has been in residence at the 


the 


months ago, 
monastery adjoining the structure. 
This month he was joined by two 
priests and a brother, who will 
make up the first permanent com- 
munity of Atonement Friars in the 
Christendom. De- 
for our friars 


were held at Graymoor on Septem- 


capital city of 
parture ceremonies 
ber 20. 
Solemn 


In the morning a special 
Mass was offered in Saint 
Francis’ Chapel, with Father Bede, 
ae Father Kenneth, 
S. A., deacon, and Brother Rocco, 
S. A., master of ceremonies. On 
the evening of the same day the 
solemn chanting of the Benedictus 
the 
good voyage took place in the Little 
Flower Oratory, with all members 
of the community as well as stu- 
dents and postulants attending. 
Addressing the departing friars 
as well as the members of the com- 


celebrant, 


and customary prayers for a 





Fr. Bonaventure, S. A. 


munity, the Father General voiced 
his opinion that the date, as far as 
the annals of the Society were con- 
cerned, was second in significance 
only to the corporate reception of 
the original Graymoor religious into 
1909. The 
special work to which the Graymoor 
Community by its 
that of striving to 
men to a recognition of the visible 
unity of Christ’s true Church, 
would, he said, be greatly enhanced 


the Catholic Church in 


was pledged 


founder, win 


by the activities of these departing 


friars in the Center of Christen- 
dom itself. Father General urged 
all members of the Society to show 
their gratitude to God for the 


special blessing He had conferred 
upon them in the bestowal of this 
beautiful and historical edifice, by 
fervent for the success of 
the friars stationed there. 
Benediction of the 
the traditional de- 
Father Bede, 
Father Kenneth and Brother Rocco 
embarked 
day following, pioneers in an enter- 
prise that all at Graymoor trust 
will be the beginning of a new and 


prayer 
Solemn 
Blessed Sacra- 
ment concluded 
parture services. 


for Rome on the Satur- 





Fr. Bede, S. A. 


glorious chapter in the history of the 
society, 
* * * * 

The Feast of St. Francis was ob 
served as a festive dav of the first 
rank by all at 
Mass in the 


Solemn 
Little Flower Oratory 
point in 


i 
observance of the Father 
A., preached an elo 


Garaymoor. 
was the high the liturgical 
day. 
Frederick, S. 
quent sermon on the significance of 
Saint Francis in an age when devo- 
had cold and men’s 
hearts were turning more than ever 

from their Maker’s. By 
achieving mastery of himself and by 


tion grown 


away 
serving wholeheartedly the Crucified 


Saint Francis able to 
souls back to a warmth 


Savior was 


win many 
of love for God and service to their 
men. This was the example 
that all Francis in 
ages past strove to follow, and this 


fellow 
who venerated 
is the example to which modern 
friars and those associated 
them must ever be faithful. 
In the evening the Transitus was 


with 


observed, commemorating the death 


of the Seraphic Patriarch. Holding 





Bro. Rocco, S. A. 
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lles, the members of the 
proceeded from the 
Saint Francis to the 

vhere the psalm Voce Mea 

le, Domine was chanted. 
rvance is ever a graphic 

the circumstances sur- 

the deathbed of the great 
\ssisi. Lying on a bed of 
king out over the city he 

so well, Saint Francis asked 
hren to chant this beautiful 

{ total acceptance of God’s 
\s it neared its end, the Saint 
his eves in merciful sleep, 
ng trom this world of pain and 
ring to the eternal presence of 
At the Tran- 
tus service, the candles are extin- 
guished when that verse is reached 
3 which Saint Francis breathed his 
Then the choir breaks forth 

the majestic antiphon of the 
“Francis poor and humble 

enters into eternal glory, and celes- 
tal hymns are sung in his honor.” 


glorifed Savior. 


There followed a special blessing 
wth the relic of the Saint, and 
veneration of it by all the friars and 
students present. 

* * * * 


The history of Graymoor con- 
aims many chapters of unusual 
records many events 
hat are indicative of God’s bene- 


rest and 


UNUM 


Rr 


+ 


ee’ 


The Church of St. 


ficence towards the Friars and Sis- 
ters. Perhaps at some future date 
a competent chronicler will gather 
information about the lay helpers 
who have been residents of Gray- 
moor at various times, who devoted 
their time and ability towards help- 
ing the Society according to their 
various talents. One such lay as- 
sistant, whose memory will long be 
cherished by the Friars, was Doctor 
John J. Sheehy. His death on 
October 2, after a | 

illness, was the occasion of grief to 


ong period of 











Have Recourse to St. Anthony 


For seven hundred years Saint Anthony of Padua has been a willing 


and powerful intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and 


his intercession has not been in vain. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual 


Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











SINT 


Onofrio in Rome 


the many friars who had come in 
contact with him during the past 
eight years. During that period 
Doctor Sheehy had generously 
ministered to the members of the 
community and their Brothers 
Christopher who were ill or af- 
flicted. In addition Doctor Sheehy 
was always on hand to give advice 
about exercise and diet, so devotedly 
did he have the interests of all at 
heart. 

Doctor Sheehy came to Graymoor 
in 1938, to make a retreat after the 
death of his wife. Shaken with sor- 
row at the passing of his beloved 
spouse, the Doctor found at Gray- 
moor the serenity he was seeking 
and at the same time an opportunity 
for service. In later years he him- 
self was afflicted with a lingering 
illness, but like a true member of 
the brotherhood offered his pains 
and afflictions in union with those 
of Our Lord for the conversion of 
the world. Death finally came to 
him at Saint Clare’s Hospital in 
New York City, but in accordance 
with his wishes the doctor’s body 
was brought back to Graymoor for 
burial. Funeral services were held 
in the Little Flower Oratory on 
the morning of October 4. After 
a Solemn Requiem Mass, offered by 
the Father Guardian, assisted by 
Father Sebastian, S. A., and Father 
Damian, S. A., the body of our de- 
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parted confrere was lovingly car- 
ried to the Friars’ cemetery on the 
east slope of the Mount of the 
Atonement. There, amid the 
Brothers and Christophers whom 
he served in life, his body will rest 
until the day of Resurrection, but 
we venture to observe that the sight 
of his grave will bring forth many 
prayers for the doctor’s repose. He 
had given generously of his time 
and his knowledge and in return will 
be remembered by the friars and 
others who had come to know him. 

Doctor Sheehy was 79 years of 
age at the time of his death. He 
was a graduate of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege in Jersey City, Western Re- 
serve University and the Physicians 
and Surgeons College of Columbia 
University. He had done graduate 
work in medicine in England and 
Germany. During his long profes- 
sional career he had served on the 
staffs of many of the metropolitan 
hospitals and for twenty years 
prior to his retirement was chief of 
staff at Coney Island Hospital. May 
his soul rest in peace. 


* * * & 


On Covenant Day, October 7, the 
Father Guardian was celebrant of 
the traditional Solemn Mass held at 
Saint John’s Church. Father Dun- 
stan, S. A., and Father Wilfrid, 
S. A., were assistant ministers at 
the altar. Father Aloysius, Vicar- 
General, S. A., preached on the 
significance of the Covenant chap- 
ter, which the Father Founder 
always looked upon as a source of 
consolation and a witness to God’s 
Will for the expansion of the So- 
ciety of the Atonement. 


* * * *® 


Graymoor was never more re- 
splendent with the richly-toned 
foliage of autumn than on the last 
Sunday of October, feast of Christ 
the King. At the outdoor altar of 
Saint Anthony Solemn Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament was 
given for the last time this season 
to a large assemblage of pilgrims to 
the Mount. The consecration of 
the world to Christ its King took 
Place at the close of Benediction 
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St. Anthony: A. C., N. Y., $5. 


N. Y., $5. Total, $4,225.98. 
St. Francis of Assisi: 
Our Lady of Lourdes: 
Little Flower: 

$1,786.20. 

Our Lady of the Atonement: 
Father Paul: 
St. Matthias: 
Holy Spirit: 

Infant Jesus of Prague: 


Mother Lurana: 
Mont., $1. Total, $195.15. 


Brother Philip: 
St. Frances Cabrini: 


Brother Anthony: 


All Saints: 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Total, $4,978.35. 
St. Margaret of Scotland: Total, $4,436.19. 
Sacred Heart: Pilgrims, $55.83; Mrs. F S., Mont., $2; Mrs. M. M., 


Mrs. A. D., N. Y., $2. 
Mrs. H. W., N. Y., $1. 
Mrs. P., N. Y., $1; Mrs. R. B., N. Y,, $1. 


M. M., N. Y., $1. 
Mrs. F. S., Mont., $1. 
Stamp Bureau, $10. 


T. M., N. Y., $1. 

Mrs. H. M., Wis., $2. 
Soa BF 5 
Brother Andre: Mrs. S. C., Conn., $5. Total, $64.20. 
W. N., Mass., $1; Anon., $1. 


Total, $3,738.30. 
Total, $1,853.38, 
Total, 


Total, $1,320.44. 
Total, $1,320.00. 


Letina. 





Total, $1,313.04. 


Mrs. M. Ver H., Cal., $500 and $18.75. Total, $832.25. 
Mrs. A. W., D. C., $9. Total, $555.45. 
Mrs. E. W., Pa., $1; M. H., N. Y., $20; Mrs. F. S., 


Total, $135.30. 
Total, $102.70. 
Total, $102.60. 


Total, $38.90. 





with all the pilgrims joining in pro- 
nouncing their allegiance to the 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings. 


* * * * 


The Father General’s feastday, 
October 24, did not pass unnoticed 
by the Friars and Sisters. Father 
himself was the celebrant of the 
special Mass in honor of Saint 
Raphael, and was the recipient of 
spiritual offerings from the mem- 
bers of the community and students. 


* * * * 


The brisk days of late October 
were welcomed by the students of 
Saint John’s, as they were able to 
devote a good deal of their free time 
to touch football. Under the direc- 
tion of Father Ralph, S. A., three 
separate teams have been set up 
among our students, and the foot- 
ball field presents a spirit of intense 
though friendly rivalry each after- 
noon. As it will not be long until 


the snows of winter terminate th 
football season, every one of thi 
students seems to be anxious to tak 
full advantage of the opportunit 
to enjoy the sport that is favorit 
among Americans. 


* * * * 


There is a slight falling off in t! 
number of contributions to our St 
dent’s Bread Fund as recorded bé 
low. We feel that this is but a tet 
porary condition and that our cha 
table friends will continue to 4 
mindful of our need for help in sug 
porting our many poor students 
aspire to serve God in the religio 
life. We extend to our kind co 
tributors listed here our most grat 
ful thanks. 

F. F., $ L. D., N. Y., $2; J. S., N 
$20; Mrs. D., Ill, $6; M. E., N. Y.. § 
F. F., La., $2; G. H., N. Y¥., $35; & 
W. K., Tex. 10c; R. P., Jr N. J. ¥ 
Mrs. A. B., Wyo., $1. 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.’—Psalm 118, 2 


4 non-Catholic friend who has 


i 





uwcompanied me to church several 
times says that she admires all the 
teachings of the Catholic faith ex- 
‘pt about Confession. How should 

jo about proving the rightness 
f confession? 


the 


questio 


For 
readers, 
nature of 


answered here. 


—(G. R., Penna. 





You might begin by stressing 


convenience 


ns 


interest 
Address inquiries 
to: The Light of the Lamp, The 

: Le a 
Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Behind the divine prohibition lies 
the probability of carelessness 
about the sanctity of the marriage 
tie that might arise among mem- 
bers of the same family if no such 
hindrance existed. 


of our 
of a general 


to all, are 


What are the duties of a 








he consolations you yourself have 
received from being absolved from sin in the 
| 


sional. 


confes- 
That of itself might not prove the “rightness” 
if confession, but at least it might assure your friend 
that confession was not necessarily a horrible ordeal. 
You might then go on to tell your friend that it was 
to release men from sin that Christ came into this world, 
lived and died for us. To apply the grace He merits 
to souls, Our Lord instituted Sacraments, one of which 
is Penance. The circumstances of the institution of 
this Sacrament should be familiar to you. If not, you 
might read the account given in Saint John’s Gospel, 
chapter 2, verses 22 and 25: “Receive the Holy Spirit; 
whose sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” It 
was Our Lord Who spoke, and He had purchased for 
men the means to eternal life, to be distributed as He 
willed. He spoke to His Apostles, but really did not 
ntend that only the people who lived in their lifetimes 
should have access to this wonderful means of grace. 
You might then show that there is an unbroken suc- 
cession of priests endowed with the right to absolve 
sin, existing in the Catholic Church from the time of 
the Apostles. Finally, if what you say is so, you might 
pray that Our Lord give the grace of faith to your 
friend, who seems so willing to look upon the Catholic 
faith without prejudice. 


ee & 8 


Why cannot a man marry the sister of his deceased 
wife ? moh. D.,.N. I 


Prohibition of such a marriage is based on a divine 
ommand recorded for us in the Book of Leviticus, 
me of the inspired volumes of the Old Testament. 
God dispensed the Jewish people from the full observ- 
ance of this precept in order that the number of the 
Chosen people might increase. The Church reatlrms 
the ancient teaching, although for a serious reason she 
may dispense from its observance in particular cases. 


deacon? —R. B., Conn. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we are told about the 
ordination of the first deacons, seven in number, whom 
the Apostles chose to take care of the temporal needs 
of the church, serving widows and orphans (Acts VI, 
1-5). By the imposition of hands, these deacons re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, and thus shared in the apostolic 
ministry. As time went on it became more and more 
necessary to preach and to assist in the Divine Liturgy, 
until their more menial tasks became but a memory. At 
the present time, the diaconate is one of the major 
orders in the Catholic Church. Deacons sing the Gospel 
at High Mass and in general assist the celebrant. They 
may distribute Holy Communion and officiate at solemn 
Baptism, if there is need for it. Their distinctive garb 
is the dalmatic and stole, though this they wear sus- 
pended from the left shoulder rather than around the 
neck, Except in rare instances, deacons are ordained 
only if they intend to continue on to the priesthood. 
They must remain deacons for at least three months 
before being advanced to the priesthood, though again 
the bishop may dispense from this requirement of time 
tor a got vd reason. 


* * * * 


Can a girl who is baptized Bertha change her name 
to Bernice? 


—B. W., N. H. 


We suppose a girl can change her name from Bertha 
to Bernice or anything else, if there is sufficient reason. 
However, she might remember that she bears the name 
of the saint and queen through whom Christianity was 
introduced to the Anglo-Saxon people of Great Britain. 
Saint Bertha, daughter of a Frankish king and wife of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, prevailed upon her husband 
to permit St. Augustine and his monks to preach the 
faith among his subjects, and as the result of her 
prayers and entreaties the whole kingdom became 
Christian. 











HE St. Peter who figures so 

prominently in the earlier 

chapter of the Acts becomes, 
as St. Luke’s narrative proceeds, 
more and more remote until he 
entirely disappears from sight, ob- 
scured by the spectacular achieve- 
ments of the Apostle to the Nations. 
Nor, when we turn to other sources 
of information, can we find out 
much about him. The man who 
stands out in the Gospel story oc- 
cupies, so far as our knowledge of 
him enables us to judge, no corre- 
sponding position in the records of 
that Church with which, in after 
centuries, his name was to be so 
intimately associated. We do not 
know when or under what circum- 
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stances he went to Rome. His pon- 

tificate there has left no records of the part he played 
in the organization of the primitive community, that 
community to which was addressed St. Paul's massive 
and profound Epistle. 

And yet it is his name which has become a synonym 
for the Church of Rome. It personalizes the Papacy. 
It is by that name is known the great central church 
of Christendom where his tomb is to be found. He 
and the institution are so closely bound up with one 
another that to think of one is to have the other brought 
to mind. This is a curious phenomenon. Thomas 
Carlyle once said that institutions are the shadows of 
Great Men. We should expect that the individual who 
laid the foundations of the Papacy would have become 
the subject of numerous myths, that colorful exploits 
would be reported of him, that he would stand out in 
the mists that enshroud that early period like some 
great mountain dominating the landscape. But nothing 
of this sort can be said of the Peter who became the 
first of the Popes. 

This may be explained if we remember that St. Peter 
stands for the continuity which links up contemporary 
times with those events, related in the Gospels, of which 
he was the chief witness. He is, so to speak, the string 
on which the many colored beads provided by the Chris- 
tian centuries are strung. The string is inconspicuous 
but, nevertheless, highly important. Great saints come 
and go, leaving their mark on history—a St. Augustine, 
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a St. Francis, a St. Ignatius—but 
Peter remains, the thread by which 
they cease to be mere individuals 
and are united in one great cause. 
St. Peter, in fact, plays the same 
part in the life of the Church as 
may be played in the life of a State 
by an hereditary and constifutional 
monarch. Great political leaders 
will arise in such a State, filling the 
stage, attracting all eyes, parties 
will come and go, their conflicts 
with each other occasioning clamor 
and excitement, while, in the back- 
ground, sits the Sovereign, the 
symbol of that unity which prevents 
party strife rending the nation in 
twain. Unobtrustive at ordinary 
times as the throne may be, in 
crises it becomes the focal point ot 
national interest, the watchword of patriotism, the 
thing that personalizes the national tradition. Is it 
St. Peter’s staying power which is, as one might expect 
of one described as the Rock, the great thing about him. 

Now the role here assigned the chief of the Apostles 
is not a popular one. <A generation which finds its 
favorite reading in the newspaper is not likely to ap- 
preciate a man whose merit is to have spanned the cen- 
turies. But that is why it is specially necessary that 
we should learn to understand and rightly value this 
stubborn, time-resisting and time-conquering man. 
To-day we are particularly liable to see our own age 
out of perspective. The events which crowd upon each 
other week after week and day after day are so dra- 
matic and sensational that, unless we are careful, we 
shall find ourselves losing sight of the fact that, after 
all, the present generation is only a link in the chain 
of history. And that is fatal to right judgment. Wise 
statesmanship looks before and after. It seeks to 
build, not on the expediences that serve the purposes 
of the hour, but on abiding principles. Newspaper 
headlines are no guide as to the real importance of 
what is happening. They distort the proportions of 
current history and they altogether fail to give us the 
historical background without which it is impossible to 
estimate the meaning of contemporary happenings. 
Moreover, to live in a present that has no past and nc 
future is to become neurotic, to be carried hither and 


B. James 
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the swaying and* changing 
mplex pattern of the times and 
the antidote for these dangers j 
urch represented by St. Peter. 
uality which characterizes the Apostle is 
notable in the Church’s liturgy. Ar 
we find the contrast between the p 
ephemeral which it is so 
That is brought out very 
remarks concerning the liturgy m; 


I 


Important 
n to see. 
writer Romano Guardini. “It 

he says, “that great difficulties lie in 1) 

{ thee adaptability of the liturgy to every 
vidual, and more especially to the modern n 1 
iter wants to find prayer—particularly if he is of an 

lependent turn of mind—the direct exy 
condition. Yet in the liturgy he is expected 
as the mouthpiece of his inner life a system 


n of his 


TESS! 


ideas, prayer and action which is too highly general- 
| as it were, unsuited to him 
is being formal and almost meaningless 


and, It strikes him 


He is espe- 


ally sensible of this when he compares the liturgy 


natural outpourings of spontaneous prayer. 
rgical formulas, unlike the language of 
is spiritually congenial, are not to be 


a person 
who grasped 
straightway without any further mental exertion on the 
listener's part; liturgical actions have not the 


ire 


same 
ct appeal as, say, the involuntary movement ot 
understanding on the part of someone 


who 1s sym 
by reason of circumstances and d 


pathetic It10N ; 
he emotional impulses of the liturgy do not so readily 


! an echo as does the spontaneous utterance of the 
nl 


disp 


The clear-cut formulas are liable to grate more 
irticularly upon the modern man, so intensely sensi- 
ive in every thing which affects his scheme of life, who 
ks for a touch of nature everywhere and 
attentively for the personal note. 


A, 
nsider 


listens so 
He easily tends to 


the idiom of the liturgy as artificial, and 
1 often 


its 
tual as purely formal. Consequently he wil 
take refuge in forms of prayer and devotional practices 
whose spiritual value is far inferior to that of the 
but which seem to have over 
the latter 


turgy, one advantage 
that of contemporary, or, at any rate, of 
ngenial origin.” 
rhis quotation from Romano Guardini’s Spirit of 
the Liturgy describes very exactly the reaction of the 
man proud of his modernity to thi 
| comprehensive form of prayer. But for 
eason that this liturgy is for all times, 
stances and all moods it is a useful corrective 


in 
generation specially prone to magnify the importance 
, es . -eoard as of 
ot its own particular interests and to regard a I 


in 


universal value the idiom of its own thought and lan- 


UNUM SINT 


When 


tha 


the Church prays it is 


' 


not as a single 
time to be liv- 
St. Peter prays, 
but, also, of all 
l'oday we lay much stress on the neces- 
creating a world-wide brotherhood, a fellowship 


nations 


which happens at the 
When 
the priest not only of all races 


nturies 


earth—but as humanity. 


But it is equally necessary to become 

of the relationship which links together all 
generations. Why should we confine our sym- 
pathetic interest to those now living on the globe but 
ecome provincially-minded as regards those removed 
from us in time? form of fellowship 
true catholicity will 
also the centuries. 
sis what the Church’s prayer does. 


The one 
necessary as the other. A 


not only 


is as 
span 
And 


the continents but 


tm 


Perhaps we ourselves as Catholics also have need to 
remember this. Like other things, spirituality has its 
fashions, its moods, its changing emphases. Certain 
cults have a great vogue for a time and then lapse 
into obscurity. It is right and proper that it should 
Spirituality is not to be confined to one set 
pattern; the individuality of successive periods must be 
given freedom of expression. The saints themselves 
display a rich variety corresponding to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which they lived. They 
never slavishly imitated one another but were men and 
women of their own time as well as members of the 
Universal Church. 


be so 


Soth they and we have a right to 
express in terms of holiness the idiosyncrasies due to 
special temperamental and cultural differences. But 
it is just because the Church permits and even encour- 
ages very wide differences of outlook that it has need 
of a firm framework, an unchanging form of worship 
adapted for all, to prevent the disintegration that would 
otherwise occur. 

The very strength of the passions which religion 
ilwavs awakens and the very greatness of the changes 
which an evolving society like that of the west shows 
and the very fierceness of the revolutionary movements 
that break out from time to time and are especially 
noticeable in our own era exhibit the necessity for a 
steady as a rock—to represent the thread 
of continuity that links all eras and gives history its 


St. Peter 


unity. 

Therefore when we are attracted by the more color- 
ful cults of other saints, let us not forget the Man in 
the Background through whom we form one visible 
community, the representative and symbol of Catholic 
-ontinuity, the hereditary monarch above 
parties, the saint who witnessed the resurrection and 
upon whose unmoved throne will fall the light of the 


who is 


Judgment Day. 


Ae 








Room for Living 


“| WON'T do it, I simply won’t 


do it,” Helen Blake said 
firmly, shaking her dust cloth 
vigorously, “That woman isn’t go- 
ing to bully me into anything. She 
might influence the others but she’s 
not going to upset my whole life.” 

Grimly she thought back over the 
events of the afternoon meeting in 
the hospital guild rooms. As usual, 
when Margaret Taylor became 
interested in something she would 
go on like a boiling tea kettle. 

“Honestly, what families put up 
with!” she told the assembled 
women, her hands working as fast 
as her tongue. “Twenty-three 
people in an eight-room house! 
Imagine having eleven children be- 
tween three and seven together all 
the time. The different parents are 
getting an exhausted look, and no 
wonder !” 

“What can people do?” observed 
Mattie Simpson. “Building mater- 
ials are so scarce and so high-priced 
the average working man can’t take 
advantage of the government build- 
ing program as it is. The little re- 
modeling a person can do is just a 
drop in the bucket for the great 
need.” 

“Every little bit is something and 
we must all do what we can.” Mar- 
garet pedaled her sewing machine 
rapidly. “I think every one of us 
could find a room or a couple of 
rooms, to make additional living 
space for someone, even if it’s only 
temporarily.” 

Here’s where she had made her 
mistake, Helen saw now. If she’d 
just kept still—but no, she had to 
make a remark and call attention 
to herself. 

“T suppose you’re doing some- 
thing about it,’ she said challeng- 
ingly to Margaret. 

Margaret nodded. “I’ve moved 
the twins’ things into the back room 
that we’d been using for storage. 


Bob and Tom are doubling up and 
that gives me two big rooms to rent 
out. There won’t be room for a 
kitchen upstairs, but our renters 
will use our kitchen. The man has 
been on the night shift at the foun- 
dry all spring and that will make it 
easier all around. They have one 
little boy. The girl is so happy over 
getting into a home at last. They’ve 
been living in a drafty trailer.” 

“You couldn’t take in a perfect 
stranger like that,” Mattie said. 

“This girl happens to be a cousin 
of an old schoolmate of mine, but I 
never saw her before. She’s very 
nice and so are most people. They 
just want a chance to live respect- 
ably. There are so many lovely 
homes in this town. I do hope lots 
of people take in other families.” 

“There ought to be a committee 
to list the houses and get available 
places lined up. I think that would 
save house-seekers a lot of trouble 
and eliminate people asking you for 
rooms if you haven’t any.” Mary 
Wagner stopped her machine for a 
minute. “Margaret would be a good 
one to take hold of something like 
that.” 

The women all began to talk then 
and Helen quietly left the meeting. 
She wasn’t going to be put on the 
spot by anyone, certainly not by 
young Margaret Taylor, whom 
everyone thought was such a good 
manager in everything. As_ she 
went about getting her simple sup- 
per and tidying up, Helen’s thoughts 
were grim. 

Everybody was making such a 
fuss about the servicemen coming 
home and not finding places to settle 
down in. Let them be thankful that 
they could come home, that they 
hadn’t left their bones on some 
little island no one knew of such as 
the place her boy Joe was buried. 
Joe’s destiny had been settled for 


-By Teresa Vondenberg 


him, he had died at nineteen. Yes, 
she had rooms—what good was a 
five-room house to an old woman 
like her, but she was keeping the 
house for herself and her memories 
of Joe. Joe’s things were just like 
he’d left them and she wasn’t chang- 
ing them for anyone. She had lost 
her son. Let any of them match 
her sacrifice. 

During the next few days, the 
papers gave a lot of publicity to the 
house-and-room-hunting committee, 
although no one came to Helen 
Blake’s. She had almost forgotten 
about the project when her doorbel! 
rang one afternoon as she was leaf- 
ing through a magazine that had 
just come in the morning’s mail 
On her threshold stood a boy in 
navy uniform and a girl holding a 
fat little boy by the hand. 


“Yes?” Helen asked. 


“Are you Mrs. Blake and is this 
1215 Courtland Drive?” the man 
asked. 

Helen nodded. She couldn’t speak. 
She knew what was coming next. 


“The house-help committee at the 
Red Cross rooms said you had 
rooms to rent out. I’ve got creden- 
tials and my discharge papers here, 
i haven’t had time yet to get into 
civilian clothes, we’ve been so busy 
looking for a place...” 

“There must be some mistake,” 
Helen interrupted him. “I haven't 
any rooms to rent. The committee 
must have made a mistake.” 

“Gee. I’m sorry. We've looked 
around so long without finding any- 
thing. Well, thank you for the 
trouble.” He touched his cap and 
turned away. The girl turned to 
follow him, but the fat little boy 
abruptly sat down on the porch and 
began to howl lustily. The gir! 


looked apologetically at Helen. 
“I guess he’s tired. We've carried 


me 
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him and walked him almost all over 

town since early morning and we 
have time to stop for much 
Come along, Billy-boy.” 


Helen didn’t know if it was the 

iously tired baby, the man’s navy 

uniform or the pretty uncomplain- 
g wife but she said abruptly : 


“That boy is exhausted. Come 
ind rest a while. I’ve got fresh 
ffee cooking. Usually have a cup 
und this time every afternoon. 
n't you join me?” 

Tears came to the girl’s eyes and 

lips trembled. 

“You’re very k-kind, I am tired 

| Jack hasn’t had much sleep for 
i couple of days. He came in from 
the west coast on a day coach.” 

\ little later Billy was happily 
lobbering over a cup of milk and 
graham crackers while Helen fixed 
1 tray of sandwiches to go with the 

ffee. 

Jack had served in the same area 
is Joe, though he had never met 

m 

“The Pacific is pretty big ter- 
ritory,” Jack said with a wry smile. 
‘\Where is your son stationed now?” 

When Helen told them of Joe’s 
eath, the girl reached out impul- 
sively to seize Jack’s hand. 

“We're very lucky,” she said. 
‘We've been pretty discouraged the 
last weeks but when we stop and 
realize that we can be discouraged 

cther then nothing else seems to 
matter. So many people have really 
great sorrows.” 


Ihen Helen brought out the 
ilbum she had kept of Joe’s doings 
ugh the years, from his very 
picture at three months, on 
ugh grade school and_ high 
iol triumphs. After that, just 
) shots of him in navy uniform 
t different stations that he had sent 
“I bet he'd have made a swell 
rd in college, his high school 
is very high, better than I 
I,” Jack said. “I wasn’t so hot in 
thall and in basketball I used to 
make the wildest throws.” 


“It must have been terrible to lose 


; rhe girl’s eyes 


him looked at 
dr oping 


Billy, ping 


empty cup and 


sleepily over his 
cracker crumbs. 
“T’ve got an album started for Billy. 
I want to do that for all the children 
we mav have.”’ 

“Joe's father died when he was 
just a little 


fellow. I never wanted 





“Let Us Be Glad” 


“This is the day 

Which the Lord hath made, 
Let us be glad,” 

The Psalmist said. 


Glad am I 

In the dawning light, 
When the world’s fair edge 
Flames red and bright. 
Glad at the noon 

When the sun burns hot, 
As pledge that man 

Is unforgot. 

Glad am I 

As shadows creep, 

And tender things 

Are lulled to sleep. 

In the cool, sweet dark 
Of the day’s silhouette, 

I find the cause 

For rejoicing yet. 


"This is the day... 

He made it well! 

My heart and the Psalmist 
One story tell. 


—Lois Snelling. 











to raise one child alone, but after 
that—well, we made out pretty well. 
Joe was a good boy but I never 
tried smother When he 
felt he should enlist in the service, 


him 


1 let him go.” 

“T know,” ‘irl nodded. “There 

gs you have to do 

you feel about it. 

k it’s time for us 

Blake, how can I ever 

for your hospitality? We 

sillv-bov out of here, 

he’s going to sleep and he'll 

mething to carry all the way 
to the hotel room.” 
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Helen watched as Jack began to 
slip the boy’s coat around him. He 
protested sleepily. If Joe had had 
the chance to come home, Helen 
thought, this could be her son, wan- 
dering around in a strange town 
with a pretty young wife and a tired 
little boy, looking for a place to live. 
The afternoon had been very pleas- 
ant. These young people had been 
so understanding when she talked 
of Joe. Surprised, she realized that 
the bitterness had somehow eased 
and though the pain was still acute 
when she thought of her loss, some- 
how she didn’t seem to resent his 
death so much. These young people 
had somehow helped adjust her 
viewpoint. 


“You 


sleeping,” 


take 
she said. 


that child out 
“You leave him 
here with me while you go back to 
your room and get your things. I 
think I can change the rooms around 
to make room for your family. 
Right now things will be helter- 
skelter but if you don’t mind us 
bumping elbows until we get things 
righted you can stay here right 
away. I’ve got Joe’s little boy bed 
up in the attic. I'll lay him on my 
bed until I get it down. Probably 
a mite dusty but I can fix that in a 
hurry. He’ll be all right until you 
get back. We can make our ar- 
rangements tonight, that is, if you 
think we can come to some satis- 
factory understanding.” 


can’t 


“Oh, you’re wonderful! We'll 
hurry right back. Come on, Jack, 
before she changes her mind.” 

The 


laughing, 


folks hurried off, 
hand in hand. Helen 
watched them for a moment. Then 
she picked up the boy, heavy ‘n 
sleep and slowly carried him up the 
All unconsciously she hum- 
med a song that she had sung to a 
tired boy so many years ago. 


young 


stairs. 


“Lullaby and good-night, with 
roses bedight, la-da-de-da, la-da—” 
couldn’t quite remember the 
words, but she kept on humming 
anyway. Joe seemed very near and 
dear to-night and wherever he was, 
she felt he approved of what she 


was doing. 


She 








A Michigan Pioneer 


By Eduard Francis Mohler 


66 HAT’S in a name?” has 
long been a handy quo- 
tation. The answer— 

“That which we call the rose, by 

other name would smell as 

infers that names are mat- 
ters of slight consequence. While 
the nature of a thing is not changed 
by its name, quite often the name 
describes the thing. With no intent 
to criticize the Shakespearean char- 
acter who originally offered his non- 
chalant philosophy, we may remind 
ourselves that some are so 
strikingly appropriate they photo- 
graph the ideas for which they 
stand. Columbus was well named 

Christopher — “Christ-bearer.” Ga- 

briel means “man of God,” mes- 


any 
sweet Bee 


names 


senger from on high and bearer of 
comfort to man. 

The resident of the Great Lakes 
area in 1946, surrounded and al- 
most lost under the wealth of indus- 
trial establishments, educational in- 
stitutions, hospitals and churches 
needs a powerful imagination to 
picture Detroit toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. Then no 
exuberant magnificence, no bustling 
metropolis but only a_ stockade 
town whose two thousand __bar- 
ricaded residents were trying with 
unbelievable and provoking indi- 
viduality to answer their problems. 
Into the timbered wilderness of 
Michigan came a “man of God,” 
Father Gabriel Richard, to be as- 
sistant, then pastor, to the Catholics 
of Detroit. His chief possession 
was a burning Sulpician enthu- 
siasm which the oppression of the 
French Revolution and the bareness 
of frontier life had not been able 
to smother. In the light pouring 
from him men would plan, and 
fight and somehow succeed. 

Out on the frontier ecclesiastical 
authority was not especially strong; 





Father Gabriel Richard 


he who became pastor of souls had 
his work cut out for him; generally 
he was on his own to perish or sur- 
vive. At times life was slow and 
humbling, at others it exploded be- 
fore anyone could understand why. 
Wooded lands invited settlements 
and clearance but those who came 
wanted to develop in their own 
ways. Quarrels and confusion were 
common. Immediately after arriv- 
Detroit Father Richard be- 
gan to study the problems about 
him and to find answers for them. 
He was, as we shall see, no ordinary 
man, no path” plodder; 
ended he had 
proved his stature, his wide inter- 
est, his vigor and his relish for 
battle when he convinced he 
was right. 


ing at 


“beaten 


before his career 


was 


Like George Washington, Father 
Richard could see that one day the 
territory around the Great Lakes 
would be teeming with people and 
noisy with their activities; factories 


and storehouses would rise to 
satisfy the demands of millions. 
The statesman’s view showed the 


Sulpician priest a dozen exciting 
ways to get things into motion. The 


needs of the immediate present had 
to be satisfied but he would not be 
encompassed by them; beyond lay 
the expansiveness of an incredible 


future. Here was a priest who 
knew what had to be done. He 
went to work. His agile fingers 


touched many avenues of life; they 
actually reached into the Congress 
of the United States! 

Father Richard’s interests 
covered all the intellectual and 
spiritual activities of men. He be- 
lieved in education for all and espe- 
cially education for Catholics. The 
necessities of a pioneer community 
moved him to advocate vocational 
training, the trades and skills; but 
he thought also in terms of the uni- 
versity, the college, the academy, 
the deaf-mute school and the mis- 
sion seminary. He wanted his local 
teachers to be well trained for their 
work and he made some progress 
in helping them to develop. But 
fire destroyed his facilities in 1805. 
He moved to another location and 
began again. Books were rare on 
the frontier. He would prepare 
and publish them. He sent to the 
seaboard for a printing press and a 
printer. Both were put to work. 
The first products of the wilder- 
ness printshop were Catechisms and 
Grammars. 

Father Richard had only started 
in education. In 1817 he was one 
of the instruments working away at 
a complete plan for Michigan. The 
outline was given the elaborate 
title of Cathoepistemiad—or—Uni- 
versity of Michigania! Were was 


more than the complicated language 
of the early nineteenth century ; 
under the cumbersome title were 
the first signs of ambitions fully 
realized today along the lakes and 
Father Richard 
colleges, ob- 


the Detroit River. 
wanted academies, 


iA a ac a 0 i anes Rte 

















ies, botanical gardens—a 
cational structure for Michi- 

first result came in 1821 
e University of Michigan 
rm and Father Richard be- 


ne of its instructors and 


Richard’s parish covered 
now found in two states, 
eye and his mind followed 
levelopment. After Mass on 
town-crier read aloud 
news of the frontier for those 
to the church. Nothing 

in that. Father Richard 

it too tame. He was think- 
terms of our day, leaping 
He 
1a newspaper. In 1809 The 

gan Essay or Independent Ob- 

rver appeared. The publication 
was not ambitious in form, scarcely 
re than a printed list of the bul- 
etins which had_ been 
ing from the lips of the town- 
The paper did not last long. 
Richard’s Michigan Ob- 

‘y proved that its founder had 
news-sense and a far-seeing mind; 
proved also to be a beginning for 
he now strong Catholic 
the Great Lakes Region. 


5 a 


| to meet later advantages 


Detroiters 


Press of 


citizens 
made use of his varied talents when- 
they could but they did not 

avs agree. 


Father Richard’s fellow 


The struggle against 
itive conditions toughened the 
and sensibilities of both men 
women. Excitement and high 
tion were let loose by ordinary 
events which in ordered society are 
When 
Father Richard became a candidate 
for the post of territorial delegate 
to Congress all the furies were let 
loose. Decent citizens 
him with scurrilous attacks, even 
sent him to jail. We realize that 
Church authority approved reluct- 
tly Father Richard’s  participa- 
in politics. Another kindred 
soul, the inimitable “Mr. Smith of 
Pennsylvania” — Father Demitrius 
Gallitzin who had fought valiantly 
tor honor and decency among his 
wn people, wrote Father Richard 
grudgingly approving his course 
e the delegate would be able 


taken as matters of routine. 


showered 


sin 
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. @ lvance- 
the 
lgan to send a 
Congress. Many 


several 


for 


erable wealth 
there was, of 





Little Crosses 


I would I had the strength to bear 
A cross as heavy, Lord, as Thine: 
Triumphantly then I would share 

That symbol of Thy Love Divine! 


But wishing for heroic deed 

Thy plan for me cannot fulfill: 
In little cares Thy Love I read, 
In trials I find Thy Holy Will. 


So every task throughout the day 
Becomes a Little Cross for me, 
And in my weak, imperfect way, 
I share Thy road to Calvary! 


—Lucine Pawlowski. 





The bitter 
nature of the 
times out on the raw 


course, Father Richard. 


showed the 


contest 
men and the 
frontier. Father Richard was chal- 
lenged because he was too French, 
because he was a priest, because he 
had not established residence, and 
because he law- 


above all was a 


breaker! This last charge grew out 
of an unsavory episode of earlier 
years, the Labadie case. One La- 
badie had sued Father Richard for 
libel and won a judgment of more 
than eleven hundred dollars, a con- 

for that time. La- 
had Detroit from 
and had married though he 
had left a wife across the border. 
The pioneer pastor had remon- 
strated at such flouting of the vir- 
tuous life. Duty and the best inter- 
the community called for 


siderable sum 
badie come to 


Canad 


ests ol 
action. Finally with the permission 
of his superiors Father Richard had 
Suit and 


} 


excommunicated Labadie. 
judgment had 
Richard was unable 
the judgment and a warrant 
After 


followed Father 


or unwilling to 
satist\ 
him. 


was issued against 
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the warrant was served 


What 


“ cle lay 


ne 


the cleric taken to jail 


a convenient piece of political am- 


munition for opponents! 


rhe campaign for the election of 
i territorial delegate continued, each 
contestant giving all he had. The 
priest was somewhat limited by his 
activities, as we 
the 


Even 
were counted the 
defeated candidates fought on, de- 
manding a The election 
Richard the 
twenty-three votes. So 
the attack of Father 
enemies that a commis- 
sion, presided over by 


have seen. 
when votes 
recount. 
officials lather 
nod by 
violent 


gave 


Was 
Richard's 
Governor 
took charge and after a re- 
declared the priest elected. 
Since a delegate to the Congress 
was immune, Father Richard was 
released from jail to take his place 
at the capital, the only Catholic 
priest to have that distinctive expe- 
rience 


Cass, 
count 


In Congress Father Richard was 
active in urging the opening of roads 
between the principal settlements. 
Congress listened to him and ap- 
propriated the funds. 
constructed 
Detroit. 
portant 
Avenue in Detroit. 


A pike was 
Chicago and 
Today one end of that im- 
early Michigan 


between 
road is 


Richard 
second 
results of the 
ously disputed. 


Father 
for a 


was a candidate 
term. Again the 
election furi- 
But this time the 
delegate dropped the contest though 
he was fully convinced that he had 
heen deprived of votes by violence 
and trickery. The final years of 
this exceedingly active pioneer were 
spent in comparative quiet far from 
the unnerving combats of politics. 


were 


Surely it is not disrespectful to say 
of Father Richard that he 
who his horn for 
for for good 
government, for progress, for reli- 
gion. This Gabriel fought for what 
he believed in, looked beyond the 
immediate scene into the time when 
others would behold the fulfillment 
of his Father Gabriel 
may stand glorified on the land he 
than 


was a 
Gabriel blew 


decency, education, 


visions. 


once walked more a century 


ago 








The Danger We Face 


ACCEPT the Distinguished 

Service Medal of the Ameri- 

can Legion on behalf of my 
Associates in the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation who have made its 
achievements possible. Bulwarking 
the men and women of the FBI are 
the high hopes and expectations of 
the loyal Americans whom we serve. 
The American Legion is a great 
force for good in this nation. It 
exemplifies the traditions of our 
country and is living testimony to 
the Spirit of America. I am happy 
to be here today to thank you of the 
American Legion for the great aid 
and assistance you have rendered 
the FBI over the years. 

The record of your achievements 
is now history. Today, there is a 
greater need than ever before for 
the American Legion and its sta- 
bilizing force. We of the FBI 
need your help now even more than 
during the war years if the battle 
for a safe and secure America is to 
be won. Our enemies are massing 
their forces on two main fronts. 
One is the criminal front. Crime 
is increasing daily; juvenile delin- 
quency is shocking; lawlessness is 
rampant. We are nearer to the 
days of gang control than we were 
a year after World War I. Add to 
the forces that account for a serious 
crime every twenty seconds, day and 
night, the other encroaching enemy 
of America and we have a formi- 
dable foe. I refer to the growing 
menace of Communism in the 
United States. 

During the past five years, 
American Communists have made 
their deepest inroads upon our na- 
tional life. In our vaunted tolerance 
for all peoples the Communist has 
found our “Achilles’ heel.” The 
American Legion represents a force 
which holds within its power the 


By J. Edgar Hoover 
ik 





J. Edgar Hoover (above) director of 

the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

in this address delivered before the 

American Legion Convention in San 

Francisco last month warns against 

the inroads of the destructive forces 
of Communism in America. 


ability to expose the hypocrisy and 
ruthlessness of this foreign “ism” 
which has crept into our national 
life—an “ism” built and supported 
by dishonor, deceit, tyranny and a 
deliberate policy of falsehood. 

It is a matter of self-preservation. 
The veteran who fought for Amer- 
ica will be among the first to suffer 
if the Communists succeed in carry- 
ing out their diabolical plots to 
wreck the American way of life. 
The “divide and conquer” tactics 
did not die with Hitler—they are 
being employed with greater skill 
today by American Communists 
with their “boring from within” 
strategy. Their propaganda, skill- 
fully designed and adroitly executed, 
has been projected into practically 
every phase of our national life. 


The fact that the Communist Party 
in the United States claims some 
100,000 members has lulled many 
Americans into a feeling of false 
complacency. I would not be con- 
cerned if we were dealing with only 
100,000 Communists. The Com- 
munists themselves boast that for 
every Party member there are ten 
others ready to do the Party’s work. 
These include their satellites, their 
fellow-travelers and their so-called 
progressive and phony liberal allies. 
They have maneuvered themselves 
into positions where a few Com- 
munists control the destinies of 
hundreds who are either willing to 
be led or have been duped into obey- 
ing the dictates of others. 


The average American working 
man is loyal, patriotic and law-abid- 
ing. He wants security for his 
family and himself. But in some 
unions the ranks and file find them- 
selves between a Communist pincers, 
manipulated by a few leaders who 
have hoodwinked and browbeaten 
them into a state of submission. 
Communist labor leaders have 
sparred for time in their labor 
deliberations to refer matters of 
policy to Communist Party head- 
quarters for clearance. In fact, 
resolutions have been delayed pend- 
ing such approval and contemplated 
strikes have been postponed until 
adequate Communist support and 
backing are available. 


The Communist influence has 
projected itself into some news- 
papers, magazines, books, radio and 
the screen. Some churches, schools, 
colleges and even fraternal orders 
have been penetrated, not with the 
approval of the rank and file but in 
spite of them. I have been pleased 
to observe that the Communist at- 
tempts to penetrate the American 
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, have met with failure. 
Eternal vigilance will continue to 
keep your ranks free of shifty 

crossing Communist destruc- 


ire rapidly reaching the time 

val Americans must be will- 

stand up and be counted. 

The American Communist Party 
in this country is not working for 
welfare of all our 
ple—it is working against our 
It is not interested in pro- 

» for the common defense. It 

its purpose the shackling of 

rica and its conversion to the 
less, Communist way of life. If 

it were a political party its adherents 
uld be appeaied to by reason. In- 
stead, it is a system of intrigue, 
by fanaticism. It knows 

no rules of decency. Its unprin- 
cipled converts would sell America 
hort if it would help their cause of 
furthering an alien way of life con- 
ived in darkness and motivated 
by greed for power whose ultimate 
the destruction of our 
freedom. Let us no 
longer be misled by their sly propa- 
la and false preachments on 

| liberty. They want civil license 
as they please and, if they get 

|, liberty for Americans will 
haunted memory. For 


the general 


aim 4s 


herished 


put a 


Mount of the Atonement 





those who 


seek to provoke prejudice 
and stir up the public mind to angry 
against our form of 
menace to the 
very powers of law and order which 
guarantee and safeguard 
rights. 

We, of this 


resentment 


government are a 


popular 


generation, have 
faced two great menaces in Amer- 
ica - 


and 


Fascism 
Both are 


( ommunism, 
both 


are antirelis 


4 


materialistic 


totalitarian; bot] 


are 
ious; 
both are degrading and inhuman. In 
they differ little except in 

Communism has bred 


cism and 


fact, 
name las- 
spawns Com- 
Both are the antithesis of 
American belief in lil 


Fascism 
munism 
liberty and free- 
dom. If the peoples of other coun- 
tries want Communism, let them 
have it, but it i 
America 

The Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini 
Fascism were met and 
the battle field. All 


those who stand for the American 


has no place in 


} 


brands of 
defeated on 
way of life must arise and defeat 
Red Fascism in America by focus- 
ing upon it the spotlight of public 
opinion and by building up barriers 
of common decency through which 
it cannot penetrate. 

Such a crusade cannot be 


headed by 


spear- 


anv torce more potent 


Ss] 


than the American Legion, com- 
posed as it is of America’s heroes 
who have proved their mettle in 
battle. The men and women who 
defeated the Nazi brand of Fascism 
with bullets can defeat the Red 
brand of Fascism by raising their 
voices in behalf of Democracy and 
by exposure and denunciation of 
every force which weakens Amer- 
ica. 

The American Legion, ordained 
to bring together the veterans of 
World War I to perpetuate the as- 
sociations made on foreign soil, is 
being expanded by the influx of 
World War II, who 
likewise fought that America might 
live.- To allow America to become 
infected with the malignant growth 
of Communism or to be infested by 
crime is a breach of our trust to 
their lives for 


veterans of 


those who gave 
American principles 

Let us gird ourselves with the 
determination that those basic free- 
doms and spiritual ideals for which 
so many sacrificed so much 
shall not be destroved from within. 

Let us be steadfast for America, 
work and America, and 
eternally be on guard to defend our 
Constitution and our way of life 
against the virulent poison of Com- 


have 


live for 


munistic ideology. 
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1947 -- The Graymoor Art Calendar -- 1947 


HE Catholic home has constant need of a guide in the fulfillment of the many religious obli- 
es gations that must be kept in the course of the year. The Graymoor Church Art Cal- 
endar will be welcomed by Catholics everywhere because of its striking beauty of design 


and wealth of essential information. 


HERE IS AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT! 


The Christmas and New Year's gift problem can be easily solved by giving these lovely 
Graymoor Art Calendars to your family and friends, as they make an inexpensive and ideal gift. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





The Loueliest Gift of All 


By Julia W. Wolfe 


ATCHING her brother 
fold the letter, Mary Carr 
was conscious of mingled 

impatience and compassion. Irrita- 
tion was stronger, and with a little 
annoyed shrug of the shoulders she 
said : 

“You really have no responsibility 
toward the boy. I am, of course, 
sorry to hear of Anne’s passing; but 
we do not have to take her child.” 

“No, in a way, we do not,” said 
her brother. He moved uneasily in 
his chair. “But maybe we owe 
something to our brother’s memory.” 

“What do you call something?” 

“Well, I don’t know . . . exactly. 
But the child cannot remain where 
he is.” 

“Possibly not. 
not come here.’ 

Homer Carr gazed around the 
big room. Its solid comfort, its 
undisturbed serenity, its complete 
orderliness had, with the passing of 
his bachelor years, become essential 
to his tranquility. In an instant he 
saw the whole scene transformed 
into a shambles by the wild antics of 
a five and a_ half-year old boy. 
Mary, instantly sensing his thoughts, 


But he just can- 


’ 


observed with sharp emphasis: 
“Tt is quite impossible for the boy 
to come here. Is there any money?” 
“Very little. Harry never looked 
far ahead in a financial sense. I 
agree that it would be—er—awk- 
ward—for the boy to come here, 
but what are we to do with him 
until he can be placed in a school ?” 
“Well, it is too much of a burden 
for us to shoulder,” said the sister. 
“T realize how hard it would be 
on you, but he cannot remain in the 
place he is now—that is certain.” 
“Oh, well,” Mary Carr arose. 
Her morning was spoiled. She 


oy 


gazed about the room and shud- 
dered. 
. « * « 
Rain splashed in the hall even in 
the briefest instant of the opening 
of the front door and the gentle 





End and Beginning 


Now the year is ending, 
Jesus, on my knees, 
I am humbly praying 
I have lived to please 
God and all His angels 
In what I have done 
From the time the dawning 
Brought the rain or sun, 
Till the haunted twilight 
Summoned me to rest 
In the lowly cottage 
Love has gently blessed. 


Now the year is starting, 
Jesus while the leaves 
Murmur, as the breezes 
Dance around the eaves, 
I am humbly praying 
I delight anew 
God and all His angels, 
Give them myrrh for rue, 
In my cheerful toiling 
And the words I say 
Through the precious moments 
Of each fleeting day. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 











urging through of a small figure at 
the coaxing thrust of Homer Carr, 
who, standing beside the boy, wiped 
thick beads of rain from his face. 
A furious gust of November wind 
rushed past the open door, and 
sailed through the house. Moving 
along upstairs Mary heard it. She 
hurried to the top of the stairs to 


peer into the gloom of the hall. 
Homer was not there. She could 
see only a small form, wrapped in 
an overcoat, standing forlorn on a 
rug, his hands clasped before him. 
Faintly compassionate, she went 
quietly down. Homer, at the same 
moment, appeared from the far end 
of the hall. She reached the child 
first, knelt by him, gazed curiously 
into the small face. She was dis- 
appointed. The boy’s resemblance 
to his mother was unmistakable. 
She kissed his wet cheek. She felt 
that he was slightly antagonistic. 

“Come along,” Homer observed 
hurriedly, “‘let’s get the wet clothes 
off, little man.” Mary watched 
them move off together, faintly sil- 
houetted in the dim light of the 
hall, the little figure marching with 
quick, short steps by the side of her 
big brother. 

At dinner the child seemed to 
have no appetite for food. His 
conversation was sparse. He seemed 
overawed. He seemed more inter- 
ested in the cat and dog than in his 
uncle and aunt. But as Mary 
watched him she saw he was quite 
lovely. A dimple formed in each 
cheek when he smiled. She watched 
him in silence. In the glow his 
small face took on a new radiance. 
There was a velvet softness in the 
texture. His hair was wavy and for 
a moment Mary ached to slip her 
fingers among the waves. 

After dinner, his uncle read to 
him and then when it came bedtime, 
Mary wondered if the boy should be 
bathed. Who was to do it? Jane, 
the maid, had quite enough work. 
It was going to be difficult. She 
would have to bathe him every 
night. There would be no freedom 
now. She turned, for the child had 
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expensive vase. Mary 

a cry. Homer merely 

he boy and told him not to 
thing of it. 
lays went by. Little Jack 
mn marks over the wall; 

in great lumps of mud; 

left the water running in 


throom. Jane gave notice 


it he remained much longer 
uld leave. 
explained all this to her 
r one night. 
quite understand,” he said. 
boy's spirit is a bit boisterous, 
is natural. However, I am 
he will have to go.” Then 
ped before he said: “I think 
| have to send him to a child’s 


mn 


looked uneasily at each 
rhe subject was faintly dis- 


Mary shrugged her shoul 


all, Jackie has been here 
weeks. He has had a good 
but he needs discipline. The 
discipline we cannot give 
She stared about her, at the 
where once everything had 
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mers sake, ib ve 


vO, she con luded. 


an children 

Homer 

rs over with him. He 
until t 


wanted 
would 
| € b V 


SINT 


ion in the man’s heart, said: 

go now, Uncle?” 

lel him away, impatiently 

at his arm and snorting in 
ous indignation at the state of 


thing 


called 


ne Hfomer, in the late afternoon, took 
; for their customary walk. 
December drizzle came lightly from 
the west. Jackie tugged at the big 
hand, and talked about everything 
so earnestly that his uncle took him 

1 his arms and kissed him. Star- 
ny down into that elfin face, Homer 
saw the acute resemblance to his 


splendid 


mother and _ his 
Homer had been so fond 
‘Ider brother. 
returned quietly to the 
Each time Homer gazed 


He did not want to part 
ith him; but there was Mary 
he be \ did need disc ipline 

the temperature 

It was bitter cold. 

bathroom there was a 

ir, an invigorating odor 

lather as Jackie splashed 
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in the tub. The room vibrated to 
the child’s laughter, to his excited 
cries. It was all pleasant to Mary. 
For a moment she regretted the 
child was going. She confessed it 
to Homer afterwards. 

“I rather wish we had decided to 
keep him for Christmas,” she said 
when they sat at breakfast next 
morning. “It is now the fifteenth. 
Would it be possible to arrange for 
him to stay over the holidays?” 

“Rather late now. An official is 
coming out this way to pick up three 
other children. He will call here 
about the twentieth. It was an un- 
fortunate oversight to let him go 
before Christmas.” 

“Yes. It would have — been — 
rather fun — filling up his stocking 
and having a tree, I mean.” She 
flushed at the confession of her 
secret desires. Homer, surprised, 
smiled agreement. He _fidgeted, 
nearly blurted out that he detested 
the very thought of the boy going 
at all, abruptly remembered that it 

yas impossible for the child to re- 
main, and gave serious attention to 
his paper. Jane came in with toast. 


“We will have to commence pack- 
ing Jackie’s trunk with all those 
new clothes that have been ordered, 
Jane. You see, he goes on the 
twentieth.” 

“Does he, Ma’am? Well, it is 
best so.” Jane went soberly out of 
the room to meet Jackie coming 
down the back stairs. For a mo- 
ment she watched him. Something 
hurt within her when she smiled and 
said: ‘Good morning.” Then she 
added: “How do you feel, Jackie?” 


“I’m a bit late,” he said, “’cos 
my naughty shoe wouldn’t go on.” 
Jane bent down to tie his shoe lace. 
The little legs were warm and pleas- 
ant to the touch. He radiated life. 
She seemed to sense an impending 
loss. His busy, interfering fingers, 
his persistent, strange little ques- 
tions would no longer harass her in 
the kitchen. It would be a relief, 
but she was abruptly aware that it 
would also be a loss. It would be 
something gone from her life. 


Jackie came into the dining room, 











There is Another Louelier 


In April, when the honeysuckle lay 

In fragrant drifts against the garden wall, 

I thought, “What could be lovelier than this? 
This is the perfect flower of them all!” 


And then I saw white violets in the grass 
Embroidered there in beauty, star on star— 

And the heart began to ache that spring should pass, 
And that the winter waited . . . not too far. 


Then one night when the moonlight’s silver swept 
The pale whiteroses into banks of snow, 
I thought I heard the wind sing quietly 


Something that every searching heart should know: 


“There is another lovelier, by far, 

Than any rose that in summer blew; 

Lovelier than dogwood’s purest bloom, 

But why should I repeat ... what the heart knew!” 
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Yes, there is another . . 








- Heaven’s Queen... 


The loveliest flower that earth has ever seen! 


—Blanche Yvonne Mosler. 














kissed his aunt and uncle. And, as 
he asked strange questions, but re- 
ceived no answers, his aunt noticed 
what a pleasing lilt was his voice. 
Childish and yet faintly mature. 
Each sentence burned into the minds 
of his listeners. 

When they were alone again, 
Homer observed to his sister. “This 
institution business is distasteful.” 

“It should not be. After all, it 
is not a charitable institution. We 
are paying a high fee. We were 
lucky to get Jackie in such a place.” 

“Yes, I know. Still...” 

Mary sighed. Within her inner- 
most self some potent force was 
tugging at her heart strings. She 
wanted the child to go—for Homer’s 


sake ... for the old pleasant serenity 
of the home. She wanted him to 
stay... because . . . because... she 


really did not know why. 
That night Mary said to Jackie: 


“Well, Jackie, you are soon going 
to a lovely home where there are 
lots of other little boys for you to 
play with.” 

Jackie sat silent in his bed, star- 
ing at her with wide-open, unhappy 
eyes: “And will I weally leave you 
and Uncle Homer and can I take 
Rover with me?” 

“No, I am afraid they would not 
allow you to have a dog?” 

“Have—have I weally got to go 
away?” There was a break in his 
voice, a vague, frightened appeal in 
his intonation, and a strange, un- 
happy desolation in his half-raised 
hands. 


“Tt is better for you, dear,” re- 
plied his aunt. 

And then Jackie threw himself 
back and Mary saw tears roll down 
his baby cheeks. It almost broke 
her heart. 

Two days later the representative 
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from the _ insti 
Jackie. 


’ > 
called tor 





Homer met the man and waited DO YOU KNOW 
for Mary to bring Jackie down SAINT FRANCIS? 
stairs—all ready to leave. But Marv 
could not find him. Minutes raced The Little Poor Man of Assisi 
on. Homer then searched the war has a message for everyone in the 
den. Jackie was missing. Jane was wane endep. Olle thease wane mst 
ioe enhechis ’ unlike our own. His example has 
5° made it easier for millions of souls 
The representative waited a whole to follow Christ. Those who want 
hour and then said he would have to know more about Saint Francis 


to go without the child He could should read: 





not miss his train. Homer saw him 


out Tale of a 
Then he returned to Mary. And Snoutadour 
Rosary League they wondered until near six o'clock 
when Jane came in with Jackie. A popular sketch of a beloved 
of ; i . . 
hey had been to the citv to see Saint by 
OUR LADY OF THE Santa, she explained. 
ATONEMENT . 
When Mary was alone with Jane, 


and participate in the aid: “Splendid! I am so Price: TEN CENTS 
Monthly Novena gratetul to you, Jane. Never tell my Order Your Copy Today from 
rother how I planned this.” 
at Her Shrine in oo 
"CF ree n ® ena , 
ST. FRANCIS CONVENT me Ce ee, Oe Tee. 
, Geoumace was the very thing I should have 
ans done myselt. We will have Jackie 


for Christmas now.” 


JOIN THE 


Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


The purpose of the Rosary 
League, founded more than thirty 
| years ago at the Motherhouse of When Mary and Jackie had gone 
| the Sisters of the Atonement at ie y ities Snmas 
Graymoor, is to foster greater upstairs tor his bedtime, fiomer 
levotion to the Mother of God went into the kitchen. He carried 
by acclaiming her under the truly p 1-sized bill i s hand 
: a good-sized bill in his hand 
eautiful title of “Our Lady of CATHOLIC WILLS 
* Atonement.” “Wonderful, Jane! You were 
he Rosary League is a So- ee at 4 — 
a ; ee yonderful. My scheme worked 
lality or Confraternity—binding peter on . pi 
nto one. ail the Childeen of splendidly. But you must never tell seal Sp “ 
Mary who invoke her under the my sister.” The — oe ele 
title of Our Lady of the Atone- what we have.” Yet when death 
ment. It was approved by Pope “Of course not,” said Jane, smil calls us we must go to the grave 
—e XV. ing. “It was a fine scheme of “clutching in our dead hands only 
ne hundred and fifty Masses i that which we have given away.” 
are. said yearly by Missionary 
Priests for the spiritual and tem- If you feel you cannot share your 
poral benefit of all enrolled mem- ‘ 5 pie 4 ; earthly possessions now with God, 
vers of the Rosary League, living If that he had been most diplo- perhaps you will be mindful of 
»s — 0 Lad f Him and His Missions when draw- 
ihe Novena to ur Lady o . i 
Atonement begins a te ’ ing up your lax will. You can be 
rst Saturday of every month. It sure that what you leave to carry 
as also become widely known as See : fter the t 
the *‘ _- (on Christma ve, atter the t : = 
he Novena of Last Resort be- oak Week it merit a blessing on your soul, and 
* so many petitioners, after had been decorated and lary ane cause your name to be held in 
| making other Novenas, have ner were filling Jackie’s stock- mt 
been vouchsafed a favorable re- H gy Feed, aad ‘" his bedside. ees SN ee eee 
sponse through the intercession cds gp i Dl seat lian ; dead. 
of Our Lady of the Atonement. Their hands met. “We—we can 
Address your application for 
enrollment in the Rosary League 


ind petitions to: pered Homer 























d. He assured him 


on Catholic Mission work will 


let him go now, Marv,” whis Here’s how you can do it: Insert 
never let him Yo im , »larv, I 


this clause in your will: 


tiara utd die cistern, “He: ts i bequeath to the Union-That- 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF No,” said Ms é Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 


‘ Ree Peg 
THE ATONEMENT God’s gift to us and he 1s the lovel ea aaneiees a i, See 
St. Francis Convent est gift of all.” Their hands met of P 

Graymeor, Garrison, N. Y again at the complete understand 

, . . ve t 
ing of their sympathies. 
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Look at Jack... 


ILARY watched the girl 
walk briskly away from the 
building while he 
turned in the other direction. Far!- 
ine had been working in the office 


slowly 


for several months; she was pretty 
and efficient, always pleasant. Now, 
he turned to take one more look as 
she disappeared into the crowd and 
was lost from sight. 

It wasn’t as if he 
and Felice en- 
gaged or anything; 
they’d been going to- 
gether for 
months, off and _ on. 
Oh, during the past 
summer they had gone 
together with regular- 
ity, but they both had 
dates with other people. 


were 


over Six 


a 


It wasn’t that Felice, 
being out of town, 
would possibly object 


to his asking Earline if 
she cared to go to the 
show Monday night.... 

Frowning, he 
ped in at the delicates- 
sen store, bought some 
ham and rolls. Mom 
was spending a month 
with his sister in New 
Orleans; there was no 
cook 
but he didn’t 
eating in a crowded 
cafe. He wanted to 
get home by himself, to 


stop- 


one to for him, 


feel like 





think. 
His K. P. training 
made getting a meal 


a sop—especially a simple one like 
this. 
sandwiches, big Dagwood creations 


He made coffee, prepared the 


they were; grinning with comfort he 
sliced some of the cake which Mrs. 
Mulligan had sent in for him, and 
sitting down, began to eat. 

As he ate, he thought of his prob- 
lem; perhaps a simple one to many, 





but his vears in the war had made 


Hilary a more thoughtful, serious 
person. He was twenty-four now, 
more conscious of the things he 


felt that he 
was approaching the age when he 


wanted in his life. He 


could take on the responsibility of 


a wife—and a family. Following 


that thought, his brows puckered in 





“When we come out of church, wait for me,” he whispered. 


a deeper frown, 
date 
and granting she gave it to him— 


Asking Earline for a 


certainly needn't lead to marriage. 
But if he liked her—if 
each other—he 


thev came 
faced that 
obstacle, looking at it squarely. She 
was not of his Faith. 
ut into the 


to love 


Chat, brought 


open, was what was 





















- By Margaret Brancis 


him. <A lot of 
would scoff at that; if you 
some one, his religion didn’t matter 
Lots of 
lics married and were happy 
wasn’t it narrow-minded 
to hesitate over better 
acquainted with a girl of a differ- 


worrving people 


loved 
Catholics and non-Catho 
for him 
becoming 


ent religion ? 
Washing 
dishes, Hilary 
mind those ac- 
quaintances of his who 


up the 
ran over 


in his 


were married, and sud- 
straightened 
thinking of his 
cousin Jack. Jack! 
Why hadn’t he thought 
of him Six 
years ago Jack ha 
married a lovely girl 
not of the Faith, they 
had little girls 
now—and gosh, wasn’ 
Jack the picture of hap 
piness! He 


denly he 
up, 


before. 


two 


came tq 


Mass, the two _ littl 
golden haired girls of 
either side of him 


and you could tell at 
glance that there was 
man completely happ 
his countenance seren 
full of pride and lov 
in his children... . 
Thinking about Ja 
made all the foolis 
fears in Hilary’s mit 
vanish completel 
Whistling in the dar 
that’s me, he reflect 
bouncing upstairs 
take a shower, get into fresh clothe 
He thought of Felice 
love with a girl like Felice, mar 


. . being 


would mean a happy It 
But it v 
somebody else—suppose he went 


sure. suppose 
and became better acquainted w 
arline—suppose he fell in lo 
Well, gosh, when you were in lo 
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vercome any obstacle 
nee in religion—it was 
pose otherwise. Look 
Hilary set off down the 
the church. Tomor- 
Communion Sunday 


Holy Name men, an ob- 


ich Hilary always ful- 
g rapidly down the 
s leggy stride, he over- 
usin Jack, loitering along 
in night. 
Hilary clapped him 
ulder. “Funny, running 
| had you on my mind 


nned back at him, a wide, 
“Weighty subject 

hen, young squirt.” 
n't rub it in just because 
d of a family,” retorted 
“You aren’t more than six 
senior—and don’t forget 
bered, suddenly thought- 
hev entered the church. In 
he whispered: “When we 
if church,” he said, 
me. I want to talk over 


hing with you.” 


ng him a curious glance, Jack 


igreement. 


r, walking back toward home, 


ached the subject with 


h he had been toying all eve- 


I don’t have the cock- 
hat asking Earline for a 


SINT 


lack was silent a long time, and 
when he spoke his voice was heavv 
with a strange sadne “Hilary— 
I wouldn't say this to every man: a 


fellow doesn’t talk about his 


innermost feelings; but vou are in 
a position where | think the truth, 
as I know it, would help. 

“Sara and I love each other 
deeply, believe that. But there is 
no greater bond in the world than 
that of a common religion. Sara 
and I don’t share that bond.” He 
stopped to look at the young man 
beside him. “I didn’t dream that a 
man could be as lonely as I am 
dresses the 
out 


sometimes 


children or undav and I gi 
1, leaving her 

the church of her 

choice, ie likes 


go with me, and I walk 1 neii- 


The children 
ness, mv heart acl as I know the 
loneliness that Sara feels, as I train 
our children’s feet to follow a path 


which she never follows. At Mass, 


re sometimes, with my 
beside me, | try not to 
ther families in the sur- 
pews, the mothers and 
together, their children be- 
, 


...a tamily, completely 
He choked. 


“I know I’m no different than 
other person, sharing such a 
Hilary. I know I share a 
common loss, a common loneli- 
ness—any of them—if they told the 
truth — would tell you the same 
thing.” I’m happily married—Sara 
ind I are happily married—but be- 
lieve me, we could be happier, both 
if us, if we were of the same reli- 
gion. Sometimes, I guess, if you 
meet a person of a different faith, 
ind love comes to you—vut—Hilary 
don’t go looking for her, if 
you're not already in love.” 


—don’t 


rhey were at Jack’s home now; 
through the lighted window Hilary 

uuld see Sara’s sweet, patient face 
hent over the children beside her— 
waiting, waiting for Jack to come 
back from church, the one place 
where they should have shared life’s 
greatest experience, but which they 
would never know. 


“T—well, thanks, Jack.” The 
vounger man gripped his cousin’s 
hand briefly. “I—I guess I’ll trot 
long—I want to write a letter to 
Felice tonight.” He walked off 


1 


swiftly through the darkness. 











THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


OBSERVED EACH YEAR FORM JANUARY 18th to JANUARY 25th 


Approved and blessed by Apostolic Brief of His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV and richly endowed 
with Indulgences by the reigning Pontiff, Pius XII. 


OCTAVE LITERATURE NOW AVAILABLE 


The Church Unity Octave Booklet. Contains explanation of the Octave development. Each 5c 
Church Unity Octave Prayerbook. A handy ‘ 
use by Priests and laity in the daily devotions during the 


Church Unity Addresses. Short radio talks, useful for instruction in class or as a basis for 


sermons, 


Each 


Folder with Prayer and Intentions of the Octave. 


Address: FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








compendium of prayers and hymns suitable for 
Octave. Each 5c 





10c 
50c per 100 
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Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A CENTURY OF THE CATHOLIC 
ESSAY. Edited by Raphael H. 
Gross, C. PP. S. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. $3.50. 

Father Gross’ collection covers the 
real literary giants among Catholic 
writers in English of the last century. 
Newman, Chesterton, and Stoddard are 
represented among the formal essay- 
ists, and a number of less serious 
masters of prose are also included. Of 
particular interest, without prejudice 
to the variety of types represented, is 
the essay of James J. Daly on Charles 
Waterton, an English Catholic natural- 
ist of the last century who has been 
accepted by non-Catholics as one of 
the few truly gifted masters of Eng- 
lish prose D. D. 


LESS THAN THE ANGELS. By 
Roger B. Dooley. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
$2.75. 

Not too infrequently Catholic social 
circles are lorded over by personages 
akin to Mrs. R. Emmett Murray, cen- 
tral figure in this well-written novel. 
Contemptuously such persons trample 
over the sensitivities of equally able, 
but less ambitious, sisters. They cloak 
their desires for supremacy in social 
circles by a feigned preoccupation with 
the interests of the Church. Beneath 
the sweetness of exterior there lurks a 
sinful pride. In attaining their social 
objectives they are willing to make 
every sacrifice. Roger Dooley, rising 
young Catholic writer, analyzes the 
type with care and_ thoroughness. 
Truly Catholic in its theme, this novel 
is a refreshing change from the cloy- 
ing, implausible, amateurish fiction ef- 
forts that have so far beset Catholic 
literary progress in America. W. B. 
QUIZZES ON HOSPITAL ETHICS. 

By Fathers Rumble and Carty. St. 

Paul: Radio Replies Press. 35c. 

In precise terms the authors give the 
answers to the usual problems that are 
faced by doctors and nurses in hospi- 
tal practice. General information on 


such problems would also be of help 
to the mere layman, whose opinion 
might often be asked as to the Catho- 
lic position on disputed issues. —D. D. 


INITIATE THE HEART. By Sister 
M. Maura, S. S. N. D. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


This is a delightful collection of 
poems, divided into three groups. 
“Initiate the Heart” comprises the 
first division which deals with personal 
experiences. In the second selection, 
“This Side of the Cloister,” we are 
given an insight into the thoughts and 
joys of convent life. The third part, 
“Weapon Against Beelzebub,” brings 
out the reward of life’s struggles in 
poetic fashion J M. 


THE DARKNESS IS PASSED. By 
Thomas H. Moore, S. J. New York: 
Declan McMullen Co. $2.00. 
Father Moore gives us .a series of 

twenty-six reflections on the utterances 
of Our Lord. With deep perception he 
analyzes the content of Our Savior’s 
instructions and suggests application 
of them in our daily problems. The 
reflections are all the more vivid be- 
cause they seem intensely personal. 


—R. G. 


THE BURIAL SERVICE and FU- 
NERAL MASS. Edited by William 
H. Schulte, Ph.D. Dubuque: Mid- 
American Press. 50c 
Durably bound, this booklet of a 

hundred pages gives the full English 

translation. together with the Latin 
text of the Requiem Mass and com- 
mittal service. In addition the complete 
rubrics and a summary of the signifi- 
ance of each action are given in col- 
umns parallel to the text of the service. 

Directed use of it would make Catholic 

funerals more intelligible to strangers 

—D. D. 
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When writing to Graymoor, 
please enclose a stamp or two, as 
the Missionary and charitable ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment entails a heavy outlay for 
postage. 








OMNES UNUM SINT *% 





Nouena 


in honor of 


The 
Holy Ghost 


The Seminarians of the 
Society of the Atonement 
include the petitions of all 
their benefactors in their daily 
devotions in honor of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Send your Petitions to 


REVEREND RECTOR, S. A. 
Atonement Seminary 
Washington 17, D. C. 














Requiescant in Pace 
* 


We commend to the prayers ot 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Mercedes Murphy 


Mrs. Annie Eakins, Mrs. Julia Pox 
cany, Mr. John Herza, Sarah ‘ 
O'Hara, Elizabeth Wendell, Mrs. Ann: 
Janiczek, Mr. Andrew Nolan, Cather- 
ine Grogan, Mrs. Jane O’Brien, Mrs 
John Ott, Boehn Family, Mrs. Annie 
Williams, A. S. Owings, Mrs. Andrew 
Larkin, Kathryn Campbell, Patrick 
Mulligan, Honoria Collins, Julia 
Mannix, Eugene E. Dooling, Dr. T 
Harold Halligan, W. E. Stack, Sr. 
Margaret Dowd, Mrs Masterson, Mr: 
Rose Woodward 
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Books We Recommend 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. By Eve- hnality of t sionary’s separ DARK WAS THE WILDER. 
s Wise \ story which tion from ties t NESS. | P. W. O'Grad a 
to a thrilling mmaginary vont uae ; ee 
throug! 
reader 
of God ( 
$2.50 ue 


MISS WARREN'S SON. by Eliza 


rdan \ light and cheer 


\l 


THEY KNEW CHRIST. | 


ihout a small bov wl 


KEEPER OF THE KEYS 
Lif { Pope Pius XII sy 


AS 


ROAD FROM OLIVET. 1B 
\ dramatization « 
struggle of the earliest pe GREAT FRIEND: FRED- 

ERICK OZANAM. | | 


$2.50 


HOUSE 


MYSTIC IN MOTLEY. By TI $2.50 


\r 
THIS NIGHT CALLED DAY. 
erga ea ge gar ae ae s yout $2.25 
CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
ay alae 90 ae ater 


val 





HUNAN HARVEST. }}\ 


Maguire. Tl} 


SONGS OF CREELABEG. |’ 


Ir } 


G Wek: Rey. P. I. Car 


$2.00 roll $1.00 


will 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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It’s usually a wise rule not to plan a 
chicken dinner before the eggs are hatched. 

But not always! 

If the “chicken dinner” represents your fu- 
ture, and the “eggs” are financial nest eggs— 
go ahead and plan! 

Especially if your nest eggs are the War 
Bonds you have bought —and the Savings Bonds 
you are buying. For your government guaran- 
tees that these will hatch out in just 10 years, 


Sometimes you can break a good rule! 





Millions of Americans have found them the 
safest, surest way to save money ... and they've 
proved that buying Bonds on the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan is the easiest way to pile up dollars 
that anyone ever thought of, 

So keep on buying Savings Bonds at 
banks, post offices, or on the Payroll Plan. 

Then you can count your chickens before 
they're hatched . . . plan exactly the kind of 
future you want, and get it! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
































